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TEXTS  AND  PRACTICE  SETS 
|L  reflect  the  37-year  experience  of  Charles 

R.  Hadley  Company  37  years  of 
daily  contact  with  business  firms  and 
members  of  the  accounting  profession 
...  37  years  of  analyzing  accounting 
systems;  finding  out  why  they  are  effi¬ 
cient  or  why  they  are  not  ...  37  years 
of  studying  account  charts,  flow  charts,  organization  charts  ...  37 
years  of  designing  standard  and  special  forms  ...  37  years  of  writ¬ 
ing  system  manuals  for  general  and  specialized  lines  of  business. 


As  a  direct  result  of  this  unique  and  far-reaching  experience  in  serving  the 
world  of  business,  the  following  educationally  sound  texts  and  practice  sets 
have  been  made  available  to  educational  institutions: 

Accounting  Principles  .  .  Elements  of  Accounting  .  .  Executive  Accounting  .  .  Payroll  Accounting 
.  .  Applied  Bookkeeping  .  .  Personal  and  Professional  Bookkeeping  .  .  Monufocturing  Accounting 
.  .  .Spread  Accounting,  Service  Stations  .  .  Appliance  and  Installment  Accounting  .  .  Simplified 
Record  Keeping  for  Small  Business  Firms  .  .  Simplified  Record  Keeping  for  Doctors  ond  Dentists  .  . 
Clerical  Record  Keeping  .  .  Payroll  Record  Keeping  .  .  Other  courses  and  practice  sets  will  be 
prepared  from  time  to  time  in  conformity  with  ever-chonging  accounting  and  educational  needs. 
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WHEN  dusk  falls  early,  as  it  does  in  autumn, 
ambitious  Americans  traditionally  begin  evening- 
school  classes.  This  October  finds  the  regular  legions 
swollen  by  recruits  from  veterans’  ranks  and  the  over¬ 
flow  of  flooded  day  classes.  So  heavy  are  enrollments 
that  already  a  clamor  has  arisen,  an  echo  of  the  day- 
school  alarm,  for  more  and  still  more  teachers.  Head¬ 
lining  the  need  is  the  urgency  for  business  teachers. 

Do  you  know  what  evening-school  teaching  is  like? 
For  all  its  grueling  strain,  it  is  one  of  the  most  revealing, 
exhilarating,  and  informative  experiences  a  teacher  can 
undergo. 

GRUELING?  •  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  eve¬ 
ning-school  teaching  is  not  for  weaklings,  physically  or 
instructionally.  If  you  can  twice  a  week  grab  a  hurried 
supper  and  then  dash  to  class,  as  your  students  must; 
if  you  can  lighten  their  fatigue  with  your  own  energetic 
enthusiasm  and  inspire  them  to  seek  real  mastery;  if 
you  can  pack  each  evening  with  gratifying  achievement; 
and  if  you  can  still  carry  on  your  day  schedule  un¬ 
abated  and  unslackened — you  are,  to  quote  Kipling, 
“a  man,  my  son!”  And  such  a  dynamo  you  must. he. 

REVEALING?  •  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  you 
will  see  your  teaching  at  its  glaring  best  and  glaring 
worst,  and  be  a  wiser,  better  teacher  for  the  knowing. 
Try  to  cover  in  60  periods  what  you  have  always  taught 
in  90.  Try  to  talk  aimlessly  before  adults  who  want  to 
do — to  type,  to  take  notes,  to  transcribe — and  who 
know  they  have  paid  for  the  right  to  do  so.  Try  to 
compete  with  a  Van  Johnson  or  an  Ingrid  Bergman  at 
a  neighborhood  theater  on  a  stormy  Thursday  night. 
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OUT  OF  THIS 


WORLD 

TEACHER  LOAD  • 
Does  the  newcomer  in 
your  school  get  the  heavi¬ 
est  schedule?  He  shouldn’t 
— if  he  is  expected  to  teach. 
Page  78. 

ENGLISH  STEW  • 
I'o  lift  Business  English 
<mt  of  routine  p’s,  q’s,  and 
comma’s,  you  need  The 
Magic  Ingredient.  For¬ 
mula,  page  94. 

TENURE  TEST  • 
Would  your  school  su¬ 
perintendent  say  to  you, 

.  .  you  have  not  taught 
for  20  years,  as  you  state, 
but  1  year  20  times”? 
Measure  yourself  against 
the  article  about  lesson 
plans  for  teachers-to-he ! 
Page  68. 

(Speaking  of  teachers-to- 
be,  did  you  know  that  the 
B.E.W.  has  a  $1  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  for  undergrad¬ 
uates  in  teacher-training 
institutions?  Status  of  sub¬ 
scriber  must  be  certified 
by  his  instructor.) 

PERCENTAGE  • 
Hurrah!  Dr.  Rosenberg’s 
discerning  suggestions  for 
better  instruction  in  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  are  being 
resumed  (part  4)  with  a 
discussion  of  what  to  teach 
about  percentage.  Page  74. 

MEN  SECRETARIES 
•  Are  your  boys  short¬ 
hand-shy?  Read  their  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Page  82. 

CRYSTAL  BALL  • 
Read  “In  Worlds  to 
Come,”  a  B.E.W.  preview. 
Page  67. 


Dare  to  use  your  disciplinary  tone,  so  adequate  in  ad-  I 
dressing  adolescents,  to  control  adults.  Dare  to  theorize  j 
about  office  procedures  to  a  group  of  office  workers. 
Yes,  try  and  dare;  you  will  find  a  measure  of  your 
teaching  skill  that  will  influence  your  teaching  forever,  j 

EXHII.ARATING?  •  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  ( 
if  you  love  teaching  for  itself,  you  will  find  that  evening  ! 
classes  afford  the  most  emotionally  rewarding  kind  of 
teaching.  Think  how  high  school  teachers  have  ached 
for  classes  who  want  to  learn,  who  will  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  listening !  Though  you  will  squirm  when  a 
lesson  falters,  you  will  exult  in  the  gleaming  approval 
that  a  good  lesson  brings  to  tired  eyes  far  more  than 
you  ever  did  in  the  momentary  appreciation  of  younger 
students.  Teaching  those  who  care  is  inspiring,  ex¬ 
hilarating;  it  is  teaching  at  its  most  exciting  best. 

INFORMATIVE?  •  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  j 
long  after  you  have  spent  those  extra  dollars,  you  will  I 
remember  what  you  have  learned  about  people,  about 
offices,  about  sacrifices,  about  short  cuts,  about  jobs, 
about  the  great  hunger  for  learning.  And,  through  the  i 
mirror  of  your  experience — what  you  did,  and  what 
you  did  not  do — you  will  alivays  know  what  teaching 
can  he. 


What  Next? 

Man-o-\Var 
Civil  Service  Failures 
Office  Casualties 


CLYDE  1.  BLANCHARD  ’ 

When  Man-o-War  was  at  the  height  of  his  career,  one  of 
the  favorite  expressions  of  his  trainer  was,  “Man-o-War  is 
the  fastest  horse  this  w'orld  has  ever  seen.”  One  afternoon 
the  trainer  had  just  made  this  comment  before  a  group  of 
admiring  visitors.  One  of  the  visitors  came  right  back  with. 
“Well,  this  is  the  fastest  world  this  horse  has  ever  seen!’’ 

This  is  the  fastest  world  that  anyone  has  ever  seen,  and 
it  shows  many  signs  of  becoming  faster.  Business  students  must 
not  be  trained  in  any  skill  that  has  a  low’  potentiality — that 
reaches  its  maximum  usefulness  at  the  minimum  level  of  i 
business  requirements.  (Continued  on  page  67) 
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FIFl'Y-ONE  PER  CENl'  FAIL  •  Many  of  our  readers 
probably  were  startled  by  the  results  of  the  civil-service  ex¬ 
aminations  for  Government  stenographers  and  typists  who  had 
been  employed  as  War  Service  lirdefinite  Appointees.  These 
examinations  were  held  from  April  17  to  May  4.  The  Civil 
Ser\dce  Commission  reported  that  between  40  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  225,000  taking  the  examinations  failed.  One  write-up 
stated  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  failed  were  bona 
fide  graduates  of  business  courses  and,  according  to  their  state¬ 
ments,  had  made  A’s  and  B’s  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

Many  people,  and  particularly  those  w'ho  are  opposed  to 
vocational  training  on  the  secondary-school  level,  will  consider 
this  record  a  severe  indictment  of  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and 
typing  in  high  schools;  but  before  any  conclusions  regarding 
these  results  are  arrived  at,  additional  information  is  needed. 
For  instance,  how  many  years  had  elapsed  between  the  training 
of  those  failures  who  were  or  said  they  were  A  or  B  students 
and  the  taking  of  the  test?  Had  they  used  their  skill  during 
that  period?  Were  their  statements  about  their  grades  checked 
with  the  schools  for  accuracy?  How  many  of  the  failures  left 
school  before  their  training  was  completed? 

Now,  as  to  certain  employment  facts  that  should  be  given 
their  true  value.  The  demand  by  the  Government  for  typists 
and  stenographers  during  the  war  was  at  least  twice  the  trained 
supply.  If  a  similar  test  had  been  given  those  typists  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  employed  by  business  under  the  same  circumstances, 
the  results  might  have  shown  that  business  had  obtained  the 
ones  who  were  better  trained,  leaving  the  Government  fewer 
competent  ones  for  employment.  At  any  rate,  until  further 
information  is  supplied  us.  we  have  more  reason  to  interpret 
'  the  civil-service  results  in  a  favorable  light  than  in  an  unfavor¬ 
able  light  so  far  as  the  school  training  of  the  failures  is  involved. 

I  As  things  now  stand,  the  business  teachers  deserve  to  be  given 
more  facts  instead  of  being  indicted  for  poor  teaching.  Here  is 
a  matter  that  should  be  given  priority  by  the  U.B.E.A.  We 
can’t  let  a  black  mark  of  this  magnitude  remain  on  the  record 
of  business  education  iust  because  of  some  general  statistics  that 
have  not  been  carefully  analyzed  by  competent  authorities. 

PERSONALITY,  A  MAJOR  SAFETY  FACTOR  •  I 

heard  a  talk  the  other  day  on  automobile-driving  hazards  and 
how  to  remove  them.  The  speaker  told  us  that  case  studies 
of  automobile  accidents  have  proved  that  lack  of  road  manners 
I  and  other  personality  defects  are  a  major  factor. 

I  We  have  been  stressing  the  importance  of  a  course  in  per¬ 
sonality  improvement  for  business  students.  We  now  have 
a  double  incentive  for  giving  this  course  top  priority — reduce 
casualties  in  the  business  office  and  on  the  highways.  Let  us  see 
some  real  progress  made  in  this  direction, 
j 
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Starring  in  feature  at¬ 
tractions  in  forthcoming  is¬ 
sues  of  the  B.E.W. : 

☆  The  Veteran  in  on- 
the-job-training  in  Still¬ 
water,  Minnesota;  a  Viola 

A.  Leonard  production. 

☆  The  Commercial 
Club  in  a  brand-new  pro¬ 
gram  idea;  a  Paul  H.  Seay 

production. 

☆  Common  Cents  and 
dollar  symbols;  a  Lloyd  L. 

Jones  JBT  production. 

☆  Job  Hunters  a  la  fol¬ 
low-up  letter;  A  Kenneth 

B.  Horning  production. 

☆  The  Community  calls 
on  the  school  for  business 
services;  a  Geraldine  Re¬ 
lander  office-practice  pro¬ 
duction. 

☆  College  Typists  and 
what  to  do  with  them ;  a 
Katherine  Humphrey  5- 

reel  production. 

☆  Connecticut  and  its 
sensational  new  concept  of 
secondary  education;  a 
Paul  Boynton  production. 

☆  Shorthand  Beginners 
on  the  first  day  of  class; 
a  Professor  Rude  produc¬ 
tion. 

☆  Problem  Children 
and  what  to  do  with  them 
in  a  sales  class.  A  Louise 

Wilson”)  Hill 
Boggess  production. 

☆  Your  Pupils,  as  win¬ 
ners  of  B.E.W.  contests,  a 
Briggs  and  Garvey  produc¬ 
tion. 
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Teachers-To-Be  and  Their' 
Lesson  Plans 


DR.  STEPHEN  J.  TURILLE 
Madison  College 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


iS^ADAM,”  said  a  superintendent  to  one 
of  his  teachers,  “you  have  not  taught  for 
twenty  years  as  you  state  but  you  have  taught 
one  year  and  repeated  the  experience  nineteen 
times.” 

How  often  this  is  true  of  secondary-school 
teachers  who  fail  to  plar*  and  organize  their 
teaching  procedure.  How  often  is  this  true  of 
business  teachers  who  do  not  lesson-plan? 
One  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  teacher-training  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  to  teach  practical  lesson  planning  to  its 
teachers-to-be  if  resultful  and  effective  out¬ 
comes  in  the  business  subjects  are  to  be 
realized. 

The  business-education  teacher  must  have 
a  plan  for  conducting  his  classes.  He  must 
know  what  teaching  plan  he  proposes  to  fol¬ 
low  throughout  the  course.  Unless  general 
and  specific  objectives  are  determined  in  ad¬ 
vance,  the  teaching  and  learning  process  moves 
in  an  aimless  direction.  On  the  basis  of  these 
predetermined  objectives,  the  business  teacher 
must  prepare  a  teaching  plan  that  develops 
both  manual  and  mental  efficiencv  in  the  stu¬ 


dents.  While  our  immediate  job  is  to  train  j 
our  typewriting,  shorthand,  office-machines. 
clerical,  bookkeeping,  and  retail-selling  stu¬ 
dents  toward  a  marketable  competency  in  busi¬ 
ness,  our  ultimate  goal  is  to  help  endow  each  i 
student  with  the  ability  to  live  and  work  co-  | 
operatively  in  a  democratic  society. 

Expected  outcomes  are  the  same  regardless  ■ 
of  the  method  employed.  Specific  teaching-  ' 
method  plans  cannot  and  should  not  be  passed 
on  from  one  teacher  to  the  next,  nor  from  one  ; 
year  to  the  next.  We  must  acknowledge  in-  I 
dividuality  in  teaching.  Routine  methods  are  ' 
not  progressive  methods.  The  alert  business 
teacher  applies  part  or  all  of  many  new  and 
tested  methods  to  his  particular  situation  with¬ 
out  losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  objectives. 

The  lesson  plan  must  always  acknowledge  j 
quality  before  quantity.  Experienced  teachers 
do  not  need  to  write  down  in  their  plan  book  f 
as  many  details  of  procedure  as  do  beginners. 

A  noted  educator  once  remarked  that  the 
“true”  method  in  teaching  was  relatively 
simple — “tell  them  that  you  are  going  to  tell 
them,  tell  them,  then  tell  them  that  you  told  j 
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j  The  Library  at  Madison  College,  Harrison- 
j  burg,  Virginia,  is  the  study  center  of  the 
j  Ijoo  students  who  attend  this  beautiful 
I  school,  and  houses  the  headquarters  of  the 
author’s  Department  of  Business  Education. 

them.”  But  this  is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds. 
It  calls  for  a  well-co-ordinated  piece  of  lesson 
planning. 

TP he  teaching  method  of  the  lesson  plan 
can  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  ma 
jor  divisions  —  objectives,  materials,  and 
procedures.  (These  must  not  he  confused 
with  the  three  commonly  stated  outcomes  of 
teaching  —  namely,  skill ;  knowledge ;  and 
ideals,  or  attitudes.  I'he  former  represent  the 
technique  to  be  employed  to  achieve  the  lat 
ter.) 

The  daily  lesson  must  be  presented  by  the 
[  business  teacher  with  both  general  and  specific 
objectives  in  mind.  The  general  aims  might 
be  vocational  or  consumer,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two.  The  advanced-shorthand  teacher 
might  decide  that  among  the  general  objec- 
I  tives  of  this  second-year  course  he  will  strive 
for  the  development  of  occupational  intelli¬ 
gence  and  marketable  skill  proficiency,  on  the 
initial-contact  job. 

j  The  specific  objectives  should  be  much  more 
>  detailed.  The  plan  must  maintain  a  flexibility 
that  recognizes  wide  ability  ranges.  The  slow 
and  the  exceptional  student  must  have  an 
interest-maintainer  in  the  plan  by  graded  de- 
tail  work  and  effectively  scaled  assignments. 
I  It  is  important  that  the  business  teacher  have 
j  general  unit  objectives  of  a  weekly,  monthly. 
/  semester  nature  outlined  along  with  the  spe- 
'  cific  daily  objectives.  These  objectives  should 
be  before  the  preparatory  business  teacher  at 
'  all  times. 

I  Types  of  materials,  the  second  major  ob- 
j  jective  in  a  lesson  plan,  are  of  such  great  va¬ 


riety  that  individual  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
and  personal  judgment  must  determine  what 
materials  to  use.  Skillful  timing  and  natural 
opportunities  will  call  for  their  use  at  the 
proper  times.  Drills,  exercises,  problems, 
•sual  demonstrations  (charts,  plates,  pictures, 
samples),  motion  pictures — each  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  has  its  proper  place  and  time  element 
in  the  presentation  of  the  lesson  proper.  The 
use  of  films  and  sound  equipment  for  class¬ 
room  teaching  is  constantly  increasing  in  im¬ 
portance.  Supplementary  texts,  publishing 
houses,  private  industrial  firms,  and  the  many 
governmental  agencies  are  excellent  teaching- 
material  sources. 

Too  great  a  dependence  on  any  one  teach¬ 
ing  device  is  not  advisable.  The  good  teachei 
will  change  these  devices  constantly.  Not  all 
teachers  can  use  the  same  device  with  equal 
effectiveness.  One  teacher  may  be  able  to  use 
a  particular  teaching  material  with  a  high 
degree  of  success  but  his  colleague  in  the  next 
room  may  not  possess  a  personality  suited  to 
efficient  use  of  that  same  device. 

The  procedure  in  the  classroom  is  possibly 
the  most  important  of  the  three  major  di¬ 
visions  in  the  teaching  lesson  plan  because  the 
procedure  is  a  series  of  things  a  teacher  plans 
to  do  with  the  students.  It  is  a  utilizing,  tX- 
periencing  activity  that  directly  concerns  the 
learner.  Inasmuch  as  the  procedure  will  nat¬ 
urally  occupy  the  majority  of  the  teacher- 
pupil  time  in  the  classroom,  it  should,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  be  most  carefully  planned 
and  detailed  in  every  respect.  The  classroom 
problems  of  individual  differences,  of  class 
organization,  of  readjustment,  of  stimulating 
presentation  and  acquisition-testing  techniques 
that  beget  learning,  will  test  the  best  teaching 
mind.  This  is  a  real  challenge  to  the  teacher. 
To  construct  a  flexible  lesson-plan  procedure, 
to  keep  that  plan  in  step  with  the  class  needs, 
and  to  adapt  oneself  as  a  teacher  to  any  and 


Dr,  Stephen  J,  T urille  says,  **One  of  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  business  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  is  to  teach  practical  lesson  planning  to  its 
teachers-to-be**  He  tells  how  it  can  be  done  in 
this  thorough  review  of  lesson-planning  fundamen¬ 
tals. 
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all  classroom  situations  is  a  real  test  of  ac¬ 
complishment. 

The  daily  lesson  plan  for  the  business 
teacher-in-training  will  contain  ( 1 )  the  break¬ 
down  of  the  unit  to  be  studied,  with  advance 
planning  as  to  the  form  of  procedure  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  organization  of  the 
units;  (2)  course  objectives,  general  and  spe¬ 
cific;  (3)  teacher  aim;  (4)  pupil  aim;  (5) 
materials,  for  student  and  teacher;  (6)  class 
activities  connected  with  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  matter;  (7)  summary  of  the  pres¬ 
entation,  with  measurement  of  the  outcomes 
of  learning;  and  (8)  assignment. 

Another  daily-lesson  form  that  might  be 
used  by  our  teacher-to-be  will  include  ( 1 ) 
day,  (2)  subject,  (3)  specific  objectives,  (4) 
materials,  (5)  reports,  (6)  problems  in  class. 
(7)  assignment  and  references,-  (8)  teaching 
procedure,  and  (9)  summary  of  day’s  work. 

Neither  of  these  outlines  is  listed  in  an  in¬ 
flexible  order  of  use;  rather,  considerable  in¬ 
terchangeability  may  take  place.  For  example, 
the  assignment  may  be  made  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  the  class  period.  Regardless 
of  which  form  outline  is  used  in  lesson  plan¬ 
ning,  the  teacher-trainer  should  explain  the 
purpose  of  each  section  of  the  plan  in  some 
detail.  A  sample  lesson  plan  covering  a  spe¬ 
cific  unit  in  one  or  more  of  the  business-skill 
subjects  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  social- 
business  subjects  should  be  w’orked  out  on  the 
blackboard  and  processed  as  a  guide  for  the 
practice  teachers  to  follow. 

T  HE  supervising  or  critic  teacher  should 
hold  a  daily,  personal  conference  with  each 
business  teacher.  To  this  conference,  the 
teacher-in-training  should  bring  his  lesson  plan 
for  the  following  day.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
this  conference  after  the  lesson  for  the  day 
has  been  taught.  Then,  positive  and  correc¬ 
tive  recommendations  in  the  day’s  teaching 
can  be  made  by  the  critic  teacher,  followed 
by  an  examination  of  the  procedural  steps  in 
the  next  day’s  teaching  plan.  The  supervising 
teacher  should  visit  the  class  each  day  at  vary¬ 
ing  time  intervals  and  note  at  first  hand  im¬ 
provements  that  are  desirable.  I'he  procedure 
steps  should  be  broken  down  into  5-  to  10- 
minute  groupings  by  the  practice  teacher. 
These  time  intervals  can  be  lengthened  as  con¬ 
fidence  and  teaching  maturity  develop  during 
the  progress  of  the  course. 


Business  teachers  -  to  -  be  should  obtain  at  I 
least  two  experiences  in  their  directed  teach-  i 
ing.  These  teaching  experiences  should  in-  ’ 
elude  one  or  more  business-skill  classes  and 
one  or  more  social-business  classes.  By  care-  1 
ful  scheduling,  it  might  be  possible  for  pre-  j 
paratory  business  teachers  to  work  in  pairs  i 
and  to  rotate  with  other  business  teachers-in-  ■ 
training  so  as  to  obtain  teaching  experiences 
in  two  skill  courses  and  two  social-business 
courses. 

A  weekly  meeting  of  all  business  teachers- 
to-be  could  be  profitably  held,  to  discuss  and 
analyze  problems  of  school  and  departmental 
policy,  general  procedure,  discipline,  source 
materials,  classroom  organization,  grading, 
and  methodology  in  general.  Bibliographies 
should  be  prepared  by  the  practice  teachers 
in  the  subjects  they  are  teaching  and  should 
list  articles  on  methods,  lesson  planning,  and 
objectives.  Written  and  oral  reports  to  the 
future  business  teachers  might  be  presented  in  | 
abstracted  form  on  some  of  the  readings  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  subjects  being 
taught. 

In  preparing  a  lesson  plan  we  must  keep 
constantly  before  the  inexperienced  teacher  the 
laws  of  learning.  The  psychological  laws  of 
readiness,  exercise,  and  effect  have  a  place  in 
the  teaching  of  the  skill  courses  in  the  busi-  ( 
ness  curriculum.  The  teacher  must  set  the  1 
stage  and  make  his  students  ready  (Law  of 
Readiness)  for  the  exercise  that  is  to  follow  I 
(Law  of  Exercise).  Klapper,  in  his  Law  of 
Conflict,  states  “Learning  is  accelerated,  dc-  j 
pending  upon  the  concord  or  discord  existing  i 
among  impulses  at  a  given  time.’’  The  eternal  1 
struggle  in  the  typist’s  mind  between  accurao' 
and  speed  must  be  abolished  if  we  are  to  adopt 
the  proper  psychological  concept  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  our  skill  courses.  The  Law  of  Effect 
is,  as  Reeder  has  summarized  it,  “The  ther¬ 
mometer  which  indicates  how  successfully  the 
other  two  laws  (Readiness  and  Exercise)  have 
been  utilized.’’  The  formula  of  many  office 
efficiency  experts  that  correct  motions,  speed, 
and  accuracy  should  come  in  that  order  in 
skill  acquisition,  deserves  the  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  every  business  educator. 

T  HE  advantages  of  lesson  planning  by  spe¬ 
cific  units  as  exemplified  by  the  project  and 
its  job  sheet  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

(Please  turn  to  page  108) 
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Pause  a  moment,  American  business  educator, 
to  think  of 


Three  Great  Men 
Who  Died  Unfree 


•  COLONEL  A.  W.  GROOTE 

December  30,  1859 — September  3,  1944 

LETTER  FROM  Coloiiel  Cjrootc’s  daugh¬ 
ter  brings  the  sad  news  that  Colonel  Groote 
passed  away  in  September,  1944,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five,  without  seeing  the  liberation  of 
I  his  country  from  the  invader’s  tyranny. 

Like  most  men  of  great  accomplishment, 
his  talents  were  not  restricted  to  one  field.  He 
is  famous  as  an  author  of  the  shorthand  sys- 
I  tern  first  published  in  1899  and  now  used  al¬ 
most  universally  in  Holland.  He  is  known 
in  Holland  as  a  painter  for  his  paintings  of 
street  scenes  in  his  native  city  of  Amsterdam, 
j  which  he  loved  so  well.  In  1934,  when  the 
International  Shorthand  Congress  was  held  In 
Amsterdam,  Colonel  Groote  painted  an  ap- 
i  propriate  picture  especially  for  Doctor  Gregg, 
to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Colonel  Groote’s 
j  daughter. 

Groote  shared  with  the  great  Lawrence  an 
I  enthusiasm  for  the  motorcycle;  and,  until  he 
reached  an  advanced  age,  he  could  be  seen 
hurtling  along  the  level  roads  of  Holland  on 
his  favorite  motorcycle. 

Groote  and  the  great  Swedish  author 
Melin'  had  strangely  parallel  careers.  Both 
I  belonged  to  small  peaceful  nations.  Both  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  colonel.  Both  invented 
shorthand  systems  founded  on  the  script  basis. 
Both  lived  to  see  their  systems  used  almost 
universally  in  their  native  lands.  Both  had  a 
personal  charm  and  friendliness  that  immedi¬ 
ately  surmounted  any  language  barrier.  Both 
will  be  mourned  wherever  shorthand  writers 
exercise  their  art. 

*See  “Olof  Werling  Melin — In  Memoriam,”  by 
Dr.  Helge  Kokeritz,  Business  Education  World, 
XXVT;  March,  1946. 


•  DR.  KURT  DEWISGHEIT 
May  11, 1874— February  18, 1941 

T  H ROUGH  Paris  comes  belated  news  of 
the  death  of  Doctor  Dewischeit,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1941.  In  his  college  days,  Doctor 
Dewischeit  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  great  Mommsen,  who  directed  the 
studies  of  the  young  Dewischeit  in  history  and 
paleography. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Doctor 
Dewischeit’s  studies  to  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ple,  though,  was  his  brochure  concerning  the 
probability  that  some,  at  least,  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  were  preserved  for  us  by  means  of 
pirated  editions  made  by  shorthand  writers 
using  the  first  English  shorthand  system,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Timothie  Bright  in  1588.  Doctor 
Dewischeit  published  this  study  in  1897.* 

Another  of  Doctor  Dewischeit’s  studies, 
which  aroused  much  comment  at  the  time,  was 
his  discovery  and  publication  in  1930  of  the 
shorthand  journal  of  the  ill-fated  polar  ex¬ 
plorer  Andre. 

•  RENE  HAVETTE 
April  1, 1868— July  8, 1941 

From  the  time  Rene  Havette  first  learned 
Prevost-Delannay  Shorthand  in  1885  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  until  his  lamented  death  in 
1941,  M.  Havette  devoted  all  his  life  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  art  and  science  of 
shorthand. 

As  early  as  1887,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
was  private  secretary  to  the  French  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Within  five  years  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  court  reporter,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  the  testimony  in  many  notable  French 
trials,  including  the  famous  affaire  Dreyfus. 
By  1899  he  was  president  of  the  French  Short¬ 
hand  Reporters  Association  and  had  published 
his  simplification  of  Prevost’s  system,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Prevost-Havette. 

M.  Havette  brought  together  a  great 
private  collection  of  shorthand  material.  From 
his  research  in  this  collection  came  a  stream 
of  monographs — more  than  forty  of  them 
from  1896  to  1939,  in  addition  to  innumerable 
magazine  articles. 

*  See  “Hamlet  and  Shorthand,”  by  Dr.  Helge 
Kokeritz,  Business  Education  World,  XXVI:  483- 
484,  May,  1946. 
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Typewriting  Job  Instruction  Timetables 


ELEANOR  SKIMIN 

Armstrong  College 
Berkeley,  California 

WHAT  are  typewriting  job  instruc¬ 
tion  timetables?  How  can  they 
II !  be  adapted  to  classroom  use?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  teachers  are  asking.  Perhaps  the 
!  answers  can  be  found  in  a  description  of  how 

i  i  supervisors  in  war  production  offices  used 

'  them. 

I  In  order  to  be  sure  that  training  was 

I  j  directed  toward  the  needs  of  the  employees 
ji  and  the  work  to  be  done,  clerical  supervisors 

ill  in  war  training  programs  used  job  instruction 

'  timetables  and  job  breakdown  procedures. 

Before  attempting  the  instruction  of  a 
j  worker,  a  supervisor  had  ( 1 )  a  learning  time- 

;  I  table  indicating  what  an  employee  was  to 

I  learn  and  how  soon  he  was  to  learn  it;  (2) 

job  breakdowns  listing  the  principal  steps  of 
all  jobs;  (3)  equipment  and  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  instruction;  and  (4)  a  place  properly 
arranged  for  the  instruction. 


At  the  top  of  the  job  instruction  timetable  ) 
(see  above)  were  listed  the  typewriting 
abilities  that  typists  in  that  work  area  were 
called  upon  to  use ;  at  the  left  side  of  the  form 
were  listed  the  names  of  the  typists.  Before 
a  typist  received  training,  the  supervisor 
checked  on  the  timetable  the  jobs  on  which 
that  typist  needed  specific  instruction  in  order 
to  perform  her  duties  more  efficiently.  The 
ability  of  the  typist  to  learn  a  job  satisfactorily 
governed  the  length  of  time  spent  on  it. 
When  the  trainee  proved  to  the  supervisor 
that  she  could  use  the  special  typing  ability 
quickly  and  accurately,  the  supervisor  checked 
off  that  unit,  and  the  typist  proceeded  to  the 
next  assignment.  A  follow-up  was  then  made 
to  check  the  results  of  the  training. 

Analysis  of  a  Timetable 

J'he  following  discussion  of  a  fictitious  sit¬ 
uation  is  given  as  an  analysis  of  a  job-instruc¬ 
tion  timetable. 

Only  two  of  the  seven  typists  in  Supervisor 
Martin’s  work  area  could  type  more  than  50 
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words  a  niiimte  on  straight  copy  and  were 
proficient  in  all  the  skills  needed.  The  bulk 
of  the  work,  until  others  were  trained,  would 
have  to  be  done  by  these  two  typists.  Each  of 
1  the  other  typists  had  some  ability  in  some 
I  of  the  skills;  so,  the  supervisor  assigned  the 


work  to 

be  done  according  to 

the  special 

abilities  of  each  typist.  IVaining 

dates  w'ere 

then  set  up  as  follow^s : 

Number  of 
T ypists  to 

Dates 

Jobs 

he  Trained 

April  1 

Machine  transcribing 

4 

10 

Care  of  typewriter 

2 

12 

Making  corrections, 

erasing,  etc. 

5 

20 

Military  letters 

5 

May  IS 

Tabulation 

5 

20 

Typing  stencils 

4 

'  From  April  1  to  May  20,  seven  typists  were 
1  given  training  in  the  specific  typing  skills 
j  checked.  'Fhe  daily  production  quota  could 
not  be  lessened  because  of  this  needed  extra 
training.  The  timetable  showed  that  further 
training  would  have  to  be  given  until  all 
1  typists  were  checked  as  proficient  in  all  the 
skills  listed. 

The  timetable  given  indicated,  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  Number  of  Number  of 


Same  of 

Number  of 
Training 

Skills  not 
Proficient 

Skills 

Proficient 

Typist 

Ass  'gnmenis 

in 

in 

S.  Smith 
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6 
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Mis.  Jones 

6 

6 
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G.  White 

4 

7 

4 

M.  Green 

6 

8 

1 

A.  Black 

1 

7 

7 

J.  Bell 

2 

0 

13 

H.  Gray 

1 

0 

14 

I'he  typists  who  benefited  from  the  train¬ 
ing  given  between  April  1  and  May  20  mate¬ 
rially  relieved  the  load  of  production  work 
that  had  been  falling  on  the  two  typists  who 
had  the  required  abilities  when  they  began 
employment  in  this  war  office.  The  number 
of  skills  marked  “not  proficient”  among  the 
seven  typists  totaled  34 ;  therefore,  it  was  plain 
that  more  training  must  follow;  but,  as  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  kept  up  to  daily  levels,  the 
training  necessarily  was  a  slow  process. 
Supervisors  were  anxious  to  get  their  training 
completed,  with  a  good  follow-up  on  all  train¬ 
ing,  because  they  could  meet  their  production 
I  quotas  faster  and  better  w’hen  their  typists 


Eleanor  Skimin,  outstanding 
officedraining  expert,  explains 
a  table  used  to  guarantee  du 
rect  improvement  of  typing 
production. 


were  proficient  in  all  the  skills  needed.  Thf' 
beneficial  results  of  training  under  a  job 
instruction  timetable  were  a  revelation  to  most 
of  the  supervisors. 

Conclusions 

Because  work  difficulties  were  usually  in¬ 
dividual  in  character,  training  was  often 
given  at  the  desk.  Sometimes,  the  remedy 
started  with  the  situation  rather  than  with 
the  job.  An  employee  might  have  produced 
an  unacceptable  piece  of  work  because  of 
inferior  equipment  or  physical  handicaps;  the 
furniture  may  not  have  been  properly  ad¬ 
justed.  In  one  production  office,  the  w’ork 
situation  was  improved  by  having  the  posture 
chairs  properly  adjusted  to  individual  require¬ 
ments  and  typewriter  desks  raised  so  that  they 
w’ould  be  the  proper  height  from  the  floor — 
28.  29,  or  30  inches. 

It  was  found  that  increasing  production 
and  reducing  errors  was  accomplished  more 
readily  when  the  employees  had  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  total  work  to  be  done. 
When  typists  were  given  stencil  cutting  to  do, 
they  also  learned  to  run  the  mimeograph ;  thus 
they  learned  some  facts  about  the  importance 
of  the  paper  they  were  duplicating.  When 
they  came  back  to  stencil  cutting,  it  was  found 
that  they  wasted  fewer  stencils  because  they 
knew  about  the  adjustments  that  could  be 
made  by  the  operators;  also,  they  took  more 
care  in  correcting  errors.  When  the  employee 
understood  the  complete  process  of  which  his 
work  was  just  one  part,  significant  improve¬ 
ment  was  noted  in  his  job  performance. 

Job  instruction  timetables  enable  supervisors 
to  keep  work  assignments  in  line  with  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  abilities  of  employees.  They 
tried  to  make  all  employees  proficient  in  all 
jobs  so  that  employees  could  be  rotated  on 
many  of  the  jobs.  When  these  timetables 
w’ere  properly  used,  they  were  found  to  be 
extremely  useful. 
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BUSINESS  arithmetic  is  strictly  a  voca¬ 
tional  skill  subject.  Because  of  this  vocational 
aim,  the  classroom  instruction  should  be 
limited  to  such  topics  as  are  of  direct  com¬ 
mercial  value,  and  the  practices  and  techniques 
adopted  should  be  those  that  prevail  on  the 
job.  The  efficacy  of  the  instruction  in  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic  is  enhanced  and  interest  in  the 
subject  is  stimulated  and  maintained  when 
the  teacher  endeavors  to  clothe  each  topic 
taught  with  its  applicability  to  the  personal 
life  of  the  student  and  his 
family,  and  to  his  future  voca¬ 
tion. 

The  subject  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  novel,  practical, 
and  interesting  fashion,  de¬ 
signed  to  create  in  the  student 
a  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  subject  and  a  desire  to  do  more  and  to 
accomplish  more. 

Business  arithmetic  is  a  foundation  subject 
for  most  of  the  clerical  positions  in  an  office. 
Much  of  the  work  in  the  business  office  con¬ 
sists  of  making  arithmetical  computations  of 
various  kinds.  The  applied  business-arithmetic 
course  should  develop  the  ability  to  make  them 
correctly  and  speedily.  That  ability  will  help 
the  student  not  only  to  find  employment  but 
also  to  win  promotion. 

With  the  aid  of  the  suggestions  made  here, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  will 
be  made  somewhat  easier  by  their  helping  him 
to  adjust  his  subject  matter  to  the  demands 
of  the  time  schedule. 

Percentage.  The  topic  of  percentage  intro¬ 
duces  new  terms  and  the  per  cent  sign.  Other 
than  being  merely  a  language  lesson,  the  topic 
presents  nothing  new.  It  furnishes  a  revieu 
of  fractions  and  decimals  and  should  be  taught 
as  a  continuation  of  fractions. 

After  the  terms  used  in  percentage  have 
been  learned  and  identified  in  problems,  the 
first  principle  of  “Rate  times  Base  equals  Per- 
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centage  ’  may  be  shown  from  its  relation  to 
common  and  decimal  fractions.  Thus:  6%  of 
$450  equals  .06  of  $450.  The  other  two  per¬ 
centage  formulae  should  then  be  developed. 
These  formulae  may  then  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  problems,  as: 

127o  of  $350=?  (RXB=P) 
12%  of  ?=$42  (P-^R=B) 
?  of  $350=$42  (P-^B=R) 
In  showing  the  decimal  and 
percentage  forms  of  common 
fractions,  it  is  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  students  that  “per 
means  “hundreds  times.”  Therefore, 
means  25/100,  which  is  .25,  or 


cent  of” 

25% 

From  this  it  becomes  an  easy  task  to  develop 
in  one  step  the  change  from  the  percentage 
form  to  the  decimal  form  by  dropping  the  per 
cent  sign  and  moving  the  decimal  point  two 
places  to  the  left.  Conversely,  moving  the 
decimal  point  two  places  to  the  right  and  add¬ 
ing  the  per  cent  sign  changes  a  decimal  frac¬ 
tion  form  to  a  per  cent  form. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  student  be  instructed 
to  make  a  formal  analysis  of  each  problem 
studied  in  percentage,  setting  down,  first, 
what  is  given  and,  then,  what  is  to  be  found. 
The  student  should  be  urged  not  to  leave  a 
problem  until  he  has  solved  it  correctly,  as  this 
will  be  indicative  of  his  mastery  of  the  per¬ 
centage  principles.  Every  problem  studied 
illustrates  a  principle  vital  to  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  business  arithmetic. 

The  value  of  percentage  may  be  emphasized 
by  showing  its  widespread  use  in  the  problems 
of  the  home  and  in  those  met  by  tradespeople 
with  whom  the  students  come  in  contact  and 
by  parents  who  may  be  engaged  in  business 
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Business  Arithmetic? 

ROSENBERG 

Request  the  students  to  consult  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  parents,  if  they  are  engaged 
in  business,  and  attempt  to  learn  how  such 
topics  as  percentage,  trade  and  cash  discount, 
determination  of  profits,  and  the  like,  arc 
handled  by  them.  A  greater 
appreciation  of  and  respect  for 
the  type  of  training  received 
by  students  will  thus  be  devel¬ 
oped  among  the  citizens  of  the 
community,  and  among  the 
students  themselves  when  they 
are  thus  shown  the  usefulness 
and  universal  application  of  what  they  are  be¬ 
ing  taught  in  business  arithmetic. 

Trade  and  Cash  Discount.  Trade  discount 
is  a  deduction  allowed  from  the  list  price  or 
catalogue  price  in  order  to  bring  these  prices 
into  agreement  with  the  market  price.  A  cash 
discount  is  an  allowance  or  deduction  from  the 
price  asked  for  an  article  to  encourage  prompt 
or  cash  payment. 

Show  that  trade  discounts  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts  are  simple  applications  of  the  principles 
studied  in  percentage.  Explain  and  illustrate 
how  cash  discounts  result  in  prompt  payment 
of  bills  and  reduce  losses  due  to  bad  debts. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  a  series  of  discounts 
may  be  taken  in  any  order  without  changing 
the  result.  Thus:  the  net  price  of  an  article 
selling  for  $80,  less  33^^%  and  10%,  is  the 
same  as  for  $80,  less  10%  and  33^^%.  Ex¬ 
plain  and  illustrate  how  changing  the  order 
of  a  series  of  discounts  often  expedites  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  net  price  and  promotes  accuracy. 
The  student  should  be  taught  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  single  rate  of  discount  equal  to  a  dis¬ 
count  series,  how  to  calculate  the  list  price 


when  the  net  cost  price  and  the  trade  dis¬ 
counts  are  given,  and  how  to  calculate  the  list 
price  and  the  net  price  when  the  trade  dis¬ 
counts  and  the  amount  of  discount  are  given. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the  students 
to  bring  to  class  for  discussion  and  solution 
any  problems,  referring  to  the  topic  studied, 
that  they  meet  in  their  school-life  activities, 
in  their  homes,  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  in  other  contacts.  Among  such  contribu¬ 
tions  may  be  included :  invoices  received  by 
friends,  relatives,  businessmen, 
and  others,  showing  trade  and 
cash  discounts  offered ;  articles 
taken  from  new'spapers  and 
magazines  referring  to  interest 
rates  and  charges,  tax  sched¬ 
ules,  budgets,  stock  and  bond 
quotations,  graphs  and  charts, 
and  many  other  references  to  topics  studied 
in  class;  canceled  insurance  policies,  includ¬ 
ing  life,  fire,  plate  glass,  accident,  health,  au¬ 
tomobile,  and  the  like;  copies  of  notes  and 
drafts;  monthly  bank  statements  and  reports; 
budget  and  thrift  forms  issued  by  banks  and 
building  and  loan  associations;  and  a  limitless 
supply  of  other  material,  all  tending  to  make 
each  topic  studied  alive  and  to  bring  to  the 
.student  an  appreciation  of  its  usefulness. 

.  Profit  and  Loss.  A  review  of  the  three 
percentage  formulae  should  precede  the  work 
in  profit  and  loss,  as  this  topic  is  simply  an 
application  of  the  principles  and  processes 
studied  in  percentage.  The  meaning  of  the 
terms  of  profit  and  loss  should  be  approached 
from  the  previous  experiences  of  the  student  in 
the  simple  problems  of  buying  and  selling  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  From  this,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  should  proceed  to  the  application  of  the 
same  principles  to  the  buying  and  selling  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler, 
and  the  retailer. 

This  introduction  to  profit  and  loss  should 
be  followed  by  the  solution  of  practical,  every- 
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day  problems  based  on  the  determination  ut 
cost  price  and  selling  price,  assuming  that  the 
profit  or  the  loss  is  based  on  the  cost  price  or 
on  the  selling  price. 

Emphasize  the  facts  that  the  per  cent  of 
buying  expense  is  always  based  on  the  net  cost 
price;  that  the  per  cent  of  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  always  based  on  the  net  selling  price; 
that  the  selling  price  of  an  article  must  be 
large  enough  to  pay  all  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  provide  a  reasonable  profit  for  the 
business  man;  and  that,  although  profits  and 
expenses  may  be  computed  on  either  cost  price 
or  selling  price,  the  selling  price  as  a  basis  for 
profit  and  expense  computation  is  more  often 
used. 

Marked  Price  and  Commission.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  marked  price  in  arithmetic  presents  two 
problems  of  business  practice:  (1)  the  method 
of  indicating  or  marking  on  tags  or  labels  both 
the  selling  price  and  the  cost  price  of  merchan¬ 
dise  offered  for  sale,  and  (2)  the  problem  of 
computing  the  price  at  which  an  article  of 
merchandise  must  be  marked  or  listed  so  that  a 
specified  rate  per  cent  of  profit  will  be  realized 
on  the  sale  after  the  trade  discount  has  been 
deducted. 

Practice  should  be  provided  in  writing  cost 
price  and  selling  price  on  the  tag  or  label  of 
goods  offered  for  sale  by  using  a  code.  A 
code  usually  consists  of  a  key  word  or  phrase 
of  10  different  letters,  each  representing  one 
of  the  figures  from  0  to  9.  When  a  number  is 
repeated  one  or  more  times  in  the  price,  an 
extra  letter  is  sometimes  used  as  a  repeater,  so 
that  secrecy  may  be  safeguarded. 

The  student  should  be  asked  to  bring  to 
class  words  or  phrases  of  ten  different  letters 
that  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  codes. 
They  should  be  permitted  to  use  their  own  key 
words  in  setting  prices  in  code.  Interest  is 
thus  aroused,  and  better  results  are  obtained 


when  the  student  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is 
initiating  and  executing  the  learning  activity 

Questions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  in 
determining  marked  price  to  the  dealer  and  to 
the  consumer  arise  very  often ;  therefore,  these 
topics  should  prove  of  infinite  value  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  preparing  for  a  business  career. 

In  order  that  the  commission  method  of 
merchandising  may  be  more  easily  understood, 
such  terms  as  commission  merchants,  factors, 
account  sales,  account  purchases,  consignments, 
gross  and  net  proceeds,  prime  and  gross  cost, 
and  the  like,  should  become  part  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  vocabulary. 

The  student  should  know  that  title  to  goods 
sent  by  the  principal  to  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  to  be  sold  for  him,  remains  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  This  is  important  in  determining  who 
must  stand  the  loss  in  case  of  damage  or  de¬ 
struction  to  property  sent  to  the  commission 
merchant.  He  should  also  know  that  the 
commission  paid  the  commission  merchant 
is  either  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  or  of  the  cost  price,  or  a  definite 
amount  for  each  article  bought  or  sold,  and 
that  the  commission  and  other  charges  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  are  always 
based  on  the  gross  proceeds. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  commission 
relationship  is  one  of  principal  and  agent.  The 
fact  that  the  middleman  is  a  vital  force  in  the 
administration  of  our  economic  and  financial 
structure,  and  that  his  place  and  use  in  our 
social  order  are  of  immeasurable  value  because 
of  the  services  he  renders,  tends  to  show  the 
value  of  being  able  to  make  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  the  arithmetical  computations  that  are 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  records  kept 
of  these  business  transactions  and  services.  A 
knowledge  of  these  topics  is  also  of  great  aid 
and  value  in  other  studies,  such  as  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  business  training,  and  commercial  law. 


STORY  FOR  A  SCHOOLMAN’S  SPEECH  •  J.  C.  Wright,  retiring  Assistant  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Vocational  Education,  tells  this  June  story  about  a  college  dean  who  taught 
medicine  for  many  years.  At  each  term’s  end  he  would  tell  his  students: 

“I  have  taught  you  many  things  out  of  my  long  years  of  experience  in  medicine  and 
from  the  best  books  and  practices  available.  But  before  we  part  company  I  feel  I  should 
caution  you  that  the  science  of  medicine  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  from 
now  perhaps  half  of  the  things  I  have  taught  you  won’t  be  so.  Unfortunately,  I  don’t  know 
which  half  that  wdll  be.” 
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In  'I'HE  traditional  method  of 
adjusting  inventory,  the  beginning 
inventory  amount  is  recorded  on  the 
debit  side  of  the  Merchandise  Inven¬ 
tory  account.  Purchases  of  mer¬ 
chandise  during  the  month  are  re-  • 
corded  in  the  Purchases  account. 

To  summarize  the  inventory  for  the 
month,  the  Purchases  account  is 
debited  with  the  beginning  inven¬ 
tory.  d'he  offsetting  entry  is  cred¬ 
ited  to  Inventory,  closing  the  ac¬ 
count.  I'he  total  debits  of  the 
Purchases  account  represent  mer¬ 
chandise  available  fur  sale  during 
the  month.  After  a  physical  count 
of  merchandise  on  hand  is  deter¬ 
mined,  the  new  inventory  is  entered 
on  the  books  by  a  debit  to  Inventory 
and  a  credit  to  Purchases.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  Purchases  account  rep¬ 
resents  the  cost  of  goods  sold,  which 
is  closed  to  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Summary  account. 

The  direct  summary  method  of 
adjusting  inventory  shows  the  begin¬ 
ning  inventory  transferred  to  the 
debit  side  of  the  Profit  and  Loss 
Summary  account.  I'he  Inventory 
account  is  credited,  closing  the  ac¬ 
count.  Purchases  are  transferred  by 
a  debit  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Sum¬ 
mary  account  and  by  a  credit  to  the 
Purchases  account,  closing  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  total  debits  of  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account  represent  the  mer¬ 
chandise  available  for  sale  during 
the  month.  After  a  physical  count 
of  merchandise  on  hand  is  deter¬ 
mined,  the  new  inventory  is  entered 
on  the  books  by  a  debit  entry  to 
Inventory  and  by  a  credit  entry  to 
the  Profit  and  Loss  account.  The 
balance  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count  now  represents  cost  of  goods 
sold. 

Under  the  modified-tradi- 
TiONAL  method,  the  Inventory  ac¬ 
count  is  adjusted  so  that  its  balance 
equals  the  physical  count  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand.  The  Purchases 
account  is  debited  or  credited,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  adjustment  made. 
The  balance  of  the  Purchases  ac¬ 
count,  which  represents  cost  of 
Soods  sold,  is  then  closed  to  Profit 
and  Loss. 


Charting  Inventory 
Adjustments 

HOWARD  A.  ZACUR 
Cedarcrest  Collejie 
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IRVING  RASKIN  and 
I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

The  guidance  of  the  new  teacher  has 
always  presented  serious  challenges  to 
the  department  head.  With  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  in  our  educational  institutions  and  with 
the  rapid  turnover  of  teaching  personnel,  the 
problem  is  brought  into  sharp  focus.  Proper 
guidance  is  essential,  for  the  new  teachers  of 
today  will  comprise  the  vast  body  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  corps  of  tomorrow.  Educational  losses 
traceable  to  contact  with  neglected  or  mis¬ 
guided  members  of  the  profession  in  one  term 
persist  in  impairing  pupil  learning  in  subse¬ 
quent  terms. 

Diversity  of  Types 

A  cursory  analysis  wdll  reveal  marked 
diversity  of  background  and  experience  among 
the  new  teachers,  ranging  from  the  beginner 
who  is  being  launched  on  his  teaching  career 
to  the  teacher  of  extensive  experience.  Among 
these,  one  is  likely  to  find  the  following  types : 
Teacher  A,  who  was  transferred  from  another 
secondary  school — public  or  private — where 
he  had  served  for  many  years;  Teacher  B, 
who  had  taught  previously  on  another  level 
of  instruction,  either  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  or  at  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities;  Teacher  C,  a  new  appointee  in  the 
system,  who  had  a  measure  of  preliminary 
training  as  student-teacher,  teacher-in-training, 
or  substitute  teacher  at  the  school  or  else¬ 
where;  Teacher  D,  a  new  appointee,  coming 
directly  from  the  academic  halls  or  from  busi¬ 
ness  employment,  but  with  no  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  whatever.  While  all  these  teachers 
are  “new”  teachers,  many  are  not  necessarily 
new  to  teaching.  Each  of  these  types  presents 
specific  problems  for  the  department  head. 

None  of  us  escape  the  past  completely.  We 
are  creatures  of  habit — our  teaching  habits 
cling  to  us.  This  will  be  borne  out  by  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  new  teachers  entering  our 
department.  The  teacher  coming  from  the 
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private  school  might  have  a  predilection  for 
supervised  study.  This  recitation  pattern  has 
a  place  in  our  methodology  and,  when  prop¬ 
erly  employed,  enhances  instruction.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  constant  use  may  lead  to  unde¬ 
sirable  outcomes,  wdth  a  tendency  toward  the 
subordination  of  an  educational  program  to  a  1 
training  program.  I 

The  former  junior-high  or  elementary-  ' 
school  teacher,  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
immature  minds,  may  bring  with  him  a 
tendency  to  talk  down  to  pupils,  to  over¬ 
simplify  his  presentation,  and  to  adopt  a  recita-  - 
tion  tempo  entirely  too  slow’  for  the  high 
school  classroom. 

The  former  college  instructor,  having  dealt 
with  older,  maturer,  and  perhaps  more  intelli¬ 
gent  young  people,  might  have  developed  the 
habit  of  excessive  lecturing,  of  conducting  his  | 
classes  at  an  accelerated  pace,  of  giving 
lengthy  assignments.  He  is  likely  to  view  r 
instruction  as  the  process  of  conveying  infor-  ' 
mation  with  the  assumption  that,  once  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  released  by  the  lecturer,  it 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  hearers.  The  work  is 
generally  characterized  by  the  absence  of  moti¬ 
vation,  thought-provoking  questions,  and  drill. 

The  teacher  coming  from  another  secondary 
school  may  or  may  not  have  had  the  benefit  ' 
of  expert  supervision.  He  may  seek  to  trans¬ 
plant  habits  of  instruction  that,  while  properly 
adapted  to  pupil  needs  in  the  old  environment, 
are  not  suitable  to  those  of  the  new.  Lack  of 
flexibility  in  adapting  instruction  can  easily  ) 
convert  a  method  that  was  an  asset  in  one 
situation  to  a  liability  in  another. 

Confronted  with  this  variety  of  teacher 
types,  what  is  the  supervisor  to  do?  As  all 
these  types  comprise  the  category  of  new 
teacher,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  the 
supervision  of  the  “new”  teacher  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  single  problem.  Rather,  it  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  number  of  problems,  each  ' 
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requiring  special  consideration  and  treatment. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  best  for  the  supervisor 
to  avoid  a  mind-set  regarding  these  types. 
He  must  guard  against  the  assumption  that 
all  teachers  who  stem  from  the  institutions 
named  will  perforce  conform  to  the  stereo¬ 
types  described.  Many  teachers  will  earnestly 
strive  of  their  own  accord  to  adapt  their 
methodology  to  the  new  situation.  The  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  supervisor  is  to  deal  with  the 
teacher  who  either  willfully  or  subconsciously 
persists  in  reflecting  the  undesirable  aspects 
of  his  previous  background  of  experience. 

The  totally  inexperienced  teacher  presents 
a  unique  problem.  His  specific  shortcomings 
cover  a  wide  range,  dealing  with  almost  every 
conceivable  phase  of  teach¬ 
er-pupil  relationships.  A 
careful  breakdown  of  the 
factors  will  reveal  the 
needs  of  each  teacher  to  be 
met  by  a  prescribed  super¬ 
visory  program.  The  su- 
.  pervisor  can  only  anticipate 
those  weaknesses  that  are 
common  to  most  novices 
and  have  a  concrete  plan  of  treatment  for  in¬ 
stant  aplication.  As  observation  and  contact 
yield  evidence  of  the  beginners’  qualities,  the 
program  will  be  expanded. 

I  In  guiding  the  work  of  the  new’  teachers 
^  who  come  with  a  modicum  of  experience,  the 
I  supervisor  is  likely  to  encounter  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance  to  suggestions  for  change. 
These  instructors  have  already  been  exposed 
to  various  degrees  of  supervisory  guidance  and 
are  likely  to  have  a  definite  opinion  of  their 
ability  as  classroom  teachers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supervisor  should  not  be  governed 
by  the  idea  that  the  best  way  of  teaching  a 
given  unit  or  topic  is  the  pursuit  of  his  par- 
ricular  method  of  presentation.  Psychologic¬ 
ally,  it  is  best  to  approach  this  type  of  new 
teacher  through  a  recognition  of  his  virtues, 

I  with  enthusiastic  approval  of  commendable 
practices  shown.  Once  the  confidence  of  the 
teacher  is  won,  resistance  to  change  is  con¬ 
siderably  softened ;  and  a  responsive  attitude 
will  ensue. 

The  next  •  step  is  gradually  to  win  the 
teacher  -away  from  undesirable  practices 
toward  desirable  ones.  This  calls  for  a  posi¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  negative  approach.  Change 
should  not  be  insisted  upon  arbitrarily.  Rea¬ 


sons  for  differences  in  treatment  or  in  meth¬ 
odology  should  be  made  clear  to  the  teacher 
from  the  Standpoint  of  pupil  needs  rather  than 
on  personal  grounds. 

This  does  not  bar  the  teacher  from  creative¬ 
ness  in  his  instruction.  The  incoming 
teacher  may  bring  a  great  deal  of  strength 
with  him,  w’hich,  w’hen  discovered  by  the 
supervisor,  can  be  utilized  for  the  growth 
of  the  department.  If  certain  practices, 
peculiar  to  the  new  teacher,  represent  other 
methods  of  implementing  departmental  policy, 
they  might  well  be  incorporated  in  the  work 
of  the  department.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  practices  interfere  with  or  impede  the 
execution  of  departmental  policy,  they  must 
be  speedily  checked. 


Until  the  teacher  adjusts 
himself  to  the  new  set¬ 
ting,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  by  him 
should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 
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Orientation 

Regardless  of  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  new  teacher, 
orientation  to  a  new  situa¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  School 
and  department  regulations, 
which  have  developed  over 
the  years,  and  which  are 
now  routine  habits  to  staff  members  must  be 
made  known  to  the  new  appointee. 

A  number  of  “firsts,”  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable  in  orienting  the  beginning  teacher, 
are  briefly  enumerated  here: 

1.  Greeting  the  new  member.  This  includes  an 
informal  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  teacher  at  ease. 

2.  A  “conducted  tour”  of  the  building,  with  the 
department  head  as  guide,  to  point  out  the  high 
spots  in  the  school  organization,  such  as :  the  offices 
of  the  administrative  staff,  of  the  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors,  the  teachers’  lunchroom  and  rest  rooms,  and 
other  features  likely  to  interest  a  new  member  of 
the  staff. 

3.  As  part  of  this  tour,  the  supervisor  should 
avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  introduce 
the  new  member  to  his  future  colleagues.  With  the 
display  of  so  much  solicitude  initially,  the  new 
teacher  will  not  only  feel  at  ease  but  will  also  be 
very  kindly  disposed  toward  his  new  setting.  He 
now  has  a  sense  of  “belonging.” 

4.  Providing  the  teacher  with  basic  materials 
for  immediate  use.  These  will  include:  a  copy  of 
his  teaching  program,  the  bell  schedule,  and  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  peculiar  to  the  organization  of 
the  first  school  day(s). 

5.  In  order  to  supply  the  maximum  assistance 
with  regard  to  his  home  room  as  well  as  his  de¬ 
partmental  duties,  the  new  teacher  is  then  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  “sponsor-teacher,”  who  will  undertake 
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to  give  him  personal  guidance  regularly  on  the 
many  matters  that  are  likely  to  require  attention 
during  the  school  year.  For  this  purpose,  a  de¬ 
partment  member  having  a  similar  home-room 
grade  as  that  of  the  newly  appointed  member,  or 
one  teaching  in  an  adjacent  room,  might  be  se¬ 
lected. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  new  teacher 
is  provided  with  materials  to  assist  in  his  teach¬ 
ing  program;  for  example:  (a)  a  copy  of  the  De¬ 
partment  Manual;  (b)  copies  of  grade  syllabi; 
(r)  desk  copies  of  the  textbooks  and  teachers’ 
sets  of  departmental  duplicated  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  available;  (/)  a  folder  containing  specimen 
manuals;  (d)  reference  textbooks;  (e)  specimen 
sets  of  business  forms  and  stationery  obtainable 
for  pupil  use,  together  with  a  descriptive  list  for 
requisitioning  purposes;  {g)  a  specimen  set  of 
printed  objective  tests  in  stock;  and  (h)  specimen 
copies  of  representative  lesson  plans  applicable  to 
the  grades  to  be  taught  by  the  new  teacher. 

The  kind  of  assistance  given  should  be  that 
which  anticipates  the  needs  of  situations  likely 
to  arise  in  the  immediate  future.  If  the  new 
teacher  is  overwhelmed  with  guidance,  the 
purpose  will  be  thwarted. 

Programming  the  New  Teacher 

A  word  is  in  place  at  this  point  concerning 
the  programming  of  the  new  teacher.  Con¬ 
siderations  that  enter  into  the  building  of  a 
program  for  the  new  teacher  differ  from  those 
entering  into  the  planning  of  a  program  for 
the  teacher  who  has  been  on  the  staff  for 
some  time. 

Significant  growth  will  be  evident  if  this 
one  principle  is  adhered  to:  Until  the  teacher 
adjusts  himself  to  the  new  setting,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountered  by  him  should  be 


This  will  be  double  time  and  a  half,  Pop — 
today’s  a  letfal  holiday! 


reduced  to  a  minimum.  'I'o  aid  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  new  teacher,  his  program 
should  be  limited  to  two  preparations — to  1 
“normal”  classes  and  to  the  lower  grades  of  I 
work  offered  by  the  department.  The  new  ' 
teacher  who  is  given  but  two  preparations 
can  apply  himself  more  thoroughly  to  the 
planning  of  his  lessons  than  the  novice  with 
three  or  four  preparations. 

By  “normal”  classes,  we  do  not  mean  the  ■ 
superior,  the  honor  groupings,  or  the  slow-  . 
learner  groups,  which  present  problems  other 
than  those  associated  with  the  learning  process, 
problems  that  often  baffle  experienced  class¬ 
room  teachers  and  specialized  guidance  coun¬ 
selors.  Assigning  this  type  of  pupil  to  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  in  order  to  be  spared  the 
“gripes”  of  experienced  teachers  who  might  '* 
seek  to  escape  responsibility  is  a  definite  sign 
of  weakness  in  administration.  The  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  who  is  faced  with  normal  pupils  i 
eager  to  learn  will  be  inspired  to  teach 
effectively,  will  experience  the  satisfaction  of  ' 
seeing  growth  in  childhood,  and  will  be  cn-  . 
cou raged  to  continue  in  his  lifework  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Problems  of  discipline,  truancy,  and 
personality  maladjustments  will  discourage 
him  in  his  efforts  at  finding  himself. 

Technical  mastery  does  not  per  se  guarantee 
skill  in  teaching.  The  C.P.A.  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  excel  in  teaching  a  class  in  advanced 
bookkeeping  nor  will  the  C.S.R.  without  , 
teaching  experience  be  able  to  develop  prin¬ 
ciples  of  stenography  most  effectively  in  a  i 
second-year  class.  Very  often  these  learned  | 
masters  would  be  impatient  with  the  appar-  i 
ently  slow  tempo  of  our  syllabus  coverage. 

Methodology  is  best  acquired  in  the  earlier 
terms  of  the  subject ;  development  lessons  are  ' 
most  frequent  in  these  grades.  We  cannot 
push  the  teacher  into  deep  water  and  say, 
“Go  ahead  and  swim.”  By  assigning  the 
teacher  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  subject,  j 
we  shall  find  teacher  growth  in  methodol<^\ 
paralleling  pupil  growth  in  knowledges  and  > 
skills. 

Where  large  schools  extend  over  several 
buildings,  the  distant  annexes  are  often  con¬ 
sidered  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  equipment  and  accessibility.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  send  the  new  teacher  to  an  annex  , 
should  be  avoided.  The  beginning  teacher 
should  be  within  easy  access  of  the  department  i 
head,  for  at  this  crucial  stage  the  teacher  j 
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most  needs  guidance.  Distance  creates  incon¬ 
veniences,  which  frequently  result  in  the 
neglect  of  the  beginning  teacher.  For  similar 
i  reasons,  the  practice  of  assigning  the  new 
'  teacher  to  a  late  session  should  be  avoided 
whenever  possible. 

Sound  planning  will  parallel  the  free,  or 
unassigned,  period  of  the  new  teacher  with 
that  of  his  sponsor-teacher.  As  a  corollary, 
free  periods  of  the  department  head  will  coin- 
.  cide  with  teaching  periods  of  the  new  teacher, 
rhis  plati  will  facilitate  observation  of 
reaching. 

During  the  first  year,  it  would  be  wise  to 
program  the  teacher  for  intervisitation  in  lieu 
of  a  building  assignment.  I'he  momentary 
loss  to  the  administration  will  be  offset  by 
the  permanent  gain  in  the  strength  of  the 
teaching  personnel.  Where  the  administra¬ 
tion  cannot,  or  will  not,  make  any  sacrifice 
s  I  of  this  kind,  the  department  head  should  per¬ 
il  suade  the  teacher  to  devote  a  substantial  part 
f  !  of  his  free  time  to  observing  his  colleagues. 

1-  t  At  the  end  of  the  first  term,  the  teacher 
i-  I  will  have  developed  some  very  definite  ideas 
d  on  how’  to  improve  his  instruction  in  the 
;e  particular  grades  taught.  It  would  be  unwise, 
therefore,  to  change  his  program.  Experi- 
X  ehced  supervision  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
s-  :  repeating  the  same  program  for  two  or  three 
id  j  terms.  As  a  result,  the  teacher  acquires 
jt  \  strength  through  covering  familiar  territory 
(1-  and  gains  confidence  through  experiencing 
a  I  success. 

:d  1  When  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  change,  one  of 
ir*  I  the  preparations  may  be  dropped  and  anothei 
added  progressively.  When  the  teacher  is 
er  ready  for  a  third  preparation,  which  is  gen- 
ire  crally  recognized  as  the  standard  number  for 
lot  I  the  average  teacher,  this  may  he  a  new  subject 
ly,  or  a  further  advance  in  progression.  The 
he  ideal,  of  course,  is  gradually  to  allow  the 
ct,  teacher  to  acquire  experience  with  every  sub- 
ject  grade  of  work  encompassed  in  his  teach- 
nd  >  ing  license  and  with  every  type  of  class. 

fjl  Observation  of  the  New  Teacher 

o*’"  No  discussion  of  the  orientation  of  the 
0^  beginning  teacher  would  be  complete  without 
a  brief  reference  to  the  question  of  observation 
of  his  work  in  the  classroom;  -The  one  point 
bet  that  cannot  be  overemphasized  is  that  the  visi- 
ent  tation  program  should  be  graduated.  What 
bet  is  observed  should  not  be  judged  on  the  basis 
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of  methods  and  procedures  of  teachers  of 
experience  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  teacher’s 
own  potentialities  and  immediate  needs. 

The  spirit  of  faultfinding  should  be  avoided. 
I'he  beginning  teacher  knows  that  he  is  weak 
and  is  eager  to  improve.  Through  frequent, 
brief,  and  informal  visits,  the  supervisor  can 
readily  discern  the  points  of  strength  and 
weakness  in  the  teacher’s  practices.  He  should 
call  the  strong  points  to  the  teacher’s  attention 
and  should  help  him  overcome  his  shortcom¬ 
ings — one  at  a  time.  Hy  calling  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  evidences  of  success  in 
overcoming  one  difficulty,  the  siqvervisor 
places  the  teacher  in  a  receptive  attitude 
toward  suggestions  for  overcoming  a  subse¬ 
quent  difficulty.  When  the  teacher  is  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  joint  attack  on  the  problems 
with  which  he  is  confronted,  he  grows  to 
hK)k  upon  the  department  head  as  a  friend, 
one  in  whom  he  can  confide,  and  to  whom 
he  can  turn  freely  for  counsel. 

For  a  time,  observation  reports  on  this 
teacher  need  not — in  fact,  should  not — be  of 
the  formal  type.  They  should  be  brief  and 
should  provide  the  teacher  essentially  with 
the  following :( 1 )  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
supervisor  was  looking  for  in  his  visit;  (2) 
a  statement  of  the  degree  to  which  the  specific 
teaching  skill,  procedure,  or  technique  was 
mastered;  (3)  specific  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  skill,  procedure,  or  technique 
sought  by  the  observation;  (4)  an  appraisal 
of  the  degree  of  progress  in  items  commented 
upon  in  previous  reports;  and  (5)  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  will  be  looked  for  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  visit  or  series  of  visits. 

C onferences  with  the  New  Teacher 

Conferences  with  the  new  teacher  should 
follow  each  visit.  These  meetings  should  be 
brief,  informal,  and  conversational.  At  these 
conferences,  lesson  plans  might  be  gone  over; 
an  intervisitation  program  might  be  worked 
out;  readings  in  periodical  literature  and  in- 
service  courses  designed  to  promote  growth  in 
teaching  ability  might  be  pointed  out  and 
svibsequently  discussed. 

Private  conferences  will  also  help  teacher 
growth  in  a  number  of  directions.  Materials 
developed  by  the  department  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  light  in  which  they  can  be  utilized 
by  the  teacher.  A  diagnostic  testing  program 
can  be  devised,  together  with  a  program  of 
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remedial  instruction.  Methods  of  grading  the 
pupils  can  be  considered  and  standards  for 
promotion  can  be  clarified.  Through  this 
close  relationship,  the  teacher  realizes  that  the 
supervisor  is  ready  to  be  of  service  to  him 
and,  as  a  result,  adopts  a  wholesome  attitude 
toward  the  work  of  the  supervisor.  The 
dread  of  being  visited  is  likely  to  disappear. 

Conclusion 

The  new  teacher  should  not  be  admitted 
into  the  teaching  fraternity  by  means  of  a 
hazing  program  that  consists  of  the  most 
undesirable  classes  with  the  most  difficult 
pupils,  supplemented  by  onerous  building 
assignments  to  test  his  endurance.  He  should 


Additional  articles  of  interest  to  depart-  j 
ment  heads  and  supervisors  by  this  same 
team  of  authors,  Irving  Raskin  and  I.,  j 
David  Satlow,  will  be  presented  in  later 
issues  of  the  B.E.W. 

be  treated  as  a  peer  in  a  dignified  calling. 

As  teaching  habits  will  be  established  and  ^ 
personality  will  be  formed  during  his  first 
years  of  service,  the  best  time  for  guidance  ^ 
is  during  those  formative  years.  With  proper  , 
guidance  at  this  stage,  we  have  the  best  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  substantial  contribution  has  been 
made  toward  launching  the  new  teacher 
successfully  on  his  professional  career. 


Promotions  for  Men  Stenographers 

-  DR.  ESTELLE  L.  POPHAM - 

Meredith  CoIIe^ie 


D  OES  the  use  of  shorthand  by  men  office 
workers  enhance  their  promotional  possibili¬ 
ties?  Should  boys  in  schools  be  encouraged  to 
study  the  subject  or  should  they  be  directed 
into  other  subject  areas? 

Fervent  pleas  for  guidance  of  boys  into  the 
stenographic  course  and  equally  vehement  de¬ 
nials  of  the  superiority  of  stenography  over 
clerical  skills  as  an  entering  wedge  into  the 
business  world  led  to  a  study  of  the  situation.' 
A  comparison  was  made,  af- 


statistically  minded,  let  it  be  said  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  is  a  difference  equal  to  at 
least  three  times  the  standard  error,  proof  that 
the  error  cannot  be  due  to  chance.) 

The  stenographic  group  had  been  unem¬ 
ployed  less  than  the  nonstenographic  group, 
had  more  managerial  duties  and  titles,  and 
had  increased  more  in  the  degree  of  responsi¬ 
bility  exercised.  The  differences,  though, 
were  too  small  to  permit  an  investigator  to 
state  that  they  may  not  have 


ter  six  and  one-half  years,  be¬ 
tween  152  men  who  started 
their  office  employment  in 
stenographic  positions  and 
150  men  whose  initial  office 
positions  were  entirely  non¬ 
stenographic.  Five  criteria 
were  used  in  comparing  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities:  sal- 


Neither  those  who  urge  young 
men  to  enter  stenography  as  the 
means  of  rising  from  the  ranks  to 
the  top  executive’s  position  nor 
those  who  say  that  such  training 
leads  to  a  ‘“dead-end  job”  are  en¬ 
tirely  correct. 


been  accidental.  In  other 
words,  it  cannot  be  said  posi¬ 
tively  that  stenography  led 
to  greater  opportunities  as 
measured  by  these  criteria. 

In  one  respect,  however, 
the  group  that  started  stenog¬ 
raphers  progressed  signifi¬ 
cantly  beyond  the  non¬ 


ary  increases,  amount  of  unemployment,  in-  stenographic  group.  Their  median  salary  in- 


I 


crease  in  managerial  duties  and  titles,  increase 
in  responsibility,  and  attitude  toward  their 
positions. 

The  conclusions  ?  There  were  no  significant 
differences  between  the  groups  according  to 
some  of  the  criteria.  (For  the  benefit  of  the 

*  Estelle  L.  Popham,  “Promotional  Possibilities 
for  Men  Stenographers,"  Ph.D.  dissertation,  New 
York  University,  1943. 


crease  was  $18.26  a  month  greater  than  that 
of  the  nonstenographic  group.  The  critical 
ratio  of  4.26  indicates  a  true  difference  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  chance  sampling.  It 
can  be  said,  then,  that  a  boy  entering  stenogra¬ 
phy  can  expect  greater  salary  promotion  than 
one  who  enters  nonstenographic  office  work. 
Nine  of  the  ten  highest  increases,  however, 
w«re  found  among  nonstenographic  workers. 
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The  study  yielded  some  surprising  informa¬ 
tion  about  job  attitudes.  Counselors  will  be 
interested  to  note  that  the  members  of  the 
stenographic  group  increased  their  dislike  for 
all  or  part  of  their  work  by  14  per  cent,  while 
the  nonstenographers  decreased  their  dislike  for 
all  or  part  of  their  work  by  1  per  cent — the 
critical  ratio  of  the  difference,  3.4,  indicating 
a  real  variation.  In  fact,  stenographers  liked 
their  positions  least  of  any  group  of  men  of¬ 
fice  workers.  Because  stenography  is  regarded 
as  “w'omen’s  work,”  a  derogatory  attitude 
toward  the  man  stenographer  has  developed 
that  has  caused  him  to  dislike  his  standing 
among  office  workers.  He  may  also  object  to 
the  attention  to  minutiae  that  his  work  re¬ 
quires.  Further  evidence  of  the  man  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  distaste  for  his  WH)rk  was  found 
when  correlations  were  computed  between 
salaries  and  job  attitudes  of  the  two  groups. 
The  correlation  for  the  nonstenographic 
group  was  .72 ;  but,  for  the  stenographic  group, 
it  was  only  .42,  an  indication  that  factors 
other  than  salary  seem  to  affect  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  stenographers  more  than  those  of 
nonstenographers.  Other  studies  of  job  at¬ 
titude  have  indicated  that  white-collar  work¬ 
ers  are  not  so  well  satisfied  in  their  positions 
as  are  other  groups ;  but,  according  to  this  re¬ 
search",  men  office  workers  are  better  satisfied 
with  their  positions  than  are  workers  in 
general. 

After  working  six  and  one-half  years,  54  of 
the  original  stenographers  were  still  in  secre¬ 
tarial-stenographic  positions;  the  other  98  no 
longer  had  stenographic  titles.  Those  who 
had  left  stenography  were  receiving  a  median 
monthly  salary  $25  above  that  of  those  re¬ 
maining  in  stenography,  a  significantly  largf 
difference.  4'hey  also  performed  significanth' 
more  managerial  duties.  In  other  words,  those 
who  used  the  skill  as  an  entering  w’edge  to  a 
business  career  progressed  farther  than  those 
who  continued  as  stenographers  when  promo¬ 
tion  and  increment  were  considered.  By  the 
other  three  standards,  the  differences  are  not 
significant  and  may  have  been  due  to  chance. 
Salaries  of  men  secretaries,  though,  compared 
favorably  with  those  of  other  men  office  work¬ 
ers,  with  only  branch  managers,  office  man¬ 
agers,  and  chief  clerks  ranking  above  them. 

Another  finding  will  interest  persons  in  the 
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field  of  guidance:  about  one-third  of  the  men 
office  workers  who  had  studied  shorthand  haa 
not  found  it  necessary  in  their  positions.  A 
number  of  respondents,  however,  indicated 
that  knowledge  of  the  subject  helped  them  in 
getting  their  initial  positions  and  acted  as  a 
reserve  qualification  even  though  they  were 
never  called  upon  to  use  it  on  the  job. 

A  breakdown  of  most  frequently  performed 
duties  of  men  stenographers  indicates  that  the^ 
have  much  more  contact  with  the  public  than 
do  women  stenographers.  For  this  reason,  the 
selection  of  students  with  desirable  personality 
qualifications  becomes  more  necessary  than  in 
the  case  of  girls  working  behind  the  scenes. 

This  study  indicates  that,  as  a  group,  young 
men  who  enter  stenography  in  their  first  po¬ 
sitions  do  find  promotional  opportunities 
slightly  superior  to  those  of  nonstenographic 
workers  of  similar  educational  background. 
The  data  signify  that  an  average  young  man 
will  probably  be  better  off  for  entering  stenog- 
laphy  than  for  undertaking  office  work  with¬ 
out  an  already  developed  marketable  skill. 
They  indicate  that,  except  for  secretaries,  men 
who  enter  stenography  must  have  the  type  of 
training  requisite  for  quick  adaptation  to  other 
work,  too,  if  they  expect  to  take  advantage 
of  the  promotional  opportunities  that  exist. 


“  .  .  .  for  the  poor?  Listen,  you  tell  that  teacher 
to  take  you  off  the  giviu’  list  and  put  you  on  the 
gittin  list!” 
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Practice  Patterns 


OOALS:  1-Bin.  tests:  50  WPM  (250  strokes) 
...  5-raln.  tests:  45  WPM 

7-inln.  tests:  43  *P11 
10-mln.  tests:  40  WPM 

Coiiipelenl  Typist  Test 

I/m  tpmtmt  m  typimg  tkt»  tru 

fmd  fr*n  mmmg4f  mf  ti/fdi  p*m  miwtt,  gr*u  mmmgtt  mf  ht  t,  4mdm*i  /r« 

/•*  «MrB  «V»B*  to  Br*  wtdt  •vfMM.  D»m4t  iA>i  **  /•  to  dftmmtmt  «4r  mtl  mmrdt  pm  mtmmt* 

Tk»  mmmPm  mf  n  rndkmtd  m  tPt  md  H  tmP  hmt  im  mdm  !•  tmUumr  tmmttmg  Me 

i-Mlnute  •* 

Sections  _ 

An  aUvertUcment  should  be  long  enough  to  tell  its  s< 

■PH  story.  No  longer  and  no  shorter.  If  you  will  imagine  u>' 

an  lidtrertisement  as  a  salesman,  telling  a  stranger  about  isJ 

4^  nfew  product,  you  can  visualize  the  efforts  of  that  ti''  , 

WPM  sal^man  to  attract  attention,  to  arouse  interest,  to  pre-  r/j 

46  sent  his  argument,  and  to  make  the  sale.  A  few  terse  u} 

MPM  sentenc^  will  not  suflice.  If  the  salesman  were  to  stand 

46  before  the  customer  and  bark  epigrammatic  sentences  «* 

■PM  at  him,  thejcustomer  would  be  apt  to  turn  on  his  heel  and  rxi 

48  seeC  a  more  pleasing  conversationalist.  On  the  other  »» 

■PM  hand,  if  the  salesnu^  were  to  drift  into  an  interminal^  wj 

48  harangue,  the  customer  would  be  apt  to  excuse  himself 
■PM  and  go  where  he  would  be  giv«^  a  chance  at  least  to 
gQ  think,  if  not  to  take  a  little  part  in  the  conversation 
■PH  himself. 

For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  atjoid  trying  to  tell  it  »'* 

50  ail  m  one  advertisement.  Selling  an  automobile,  for  ex-  w.’ 

■PM  ample,  is  not  a  matter  of  getting  the  prospectV  check  •« 

on  his  first  visit.  Patience,  the  emphasizing  of  a  differ-  iw' 

"  ent  quality  or  feature  each  time  the  prospective  custo-  io»i 

_ mer  id  in  the  salesroom,  is  the  good  salesman’s  method.  lue 

^  Analyzing  the  product  and  its  possible  market  brings  iiv> 

out  many  good  sellinij  points,  each  of  which  may  well  \ui 

II  be  selected  as  the  subject  for  an  individual  advertise-  iZ'o 

_ ment.  In  time  it  will  be  found  that  onej  or  two  of  these  ilii 

^  are  the  best  selling  points.  Then  they  will  be  used  as  i.w* 

_ the  keynotes  and  the  other  points  woven  in  with  l^tenv  i*u 

A  phonograph,  for  instance,  may  be  advertised  because  >JW 

of  its  tonal  quality.  But  in  time  this  emphasis  will  be  issi 

Students  write  their  goals  and  mark  off  achieve¬ 
ment  points  directly  on  the  test  copy. 
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Students  record  progress  on  this  simple  form. 


for  Developing 

SISTER  BERNADETTE  MARIE 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

OUR  students  needed  more  classroom  ' 
practice  in  transcription.  Additional 
transcription  was  possible  only  if  part  of  the  ; 
typewriting  speed-building  period  were  devoted  j 
to  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes;  but  such 
a  concession  would  have  meant  a  decrease  in 
general  typewriting  skill — and  such  was  defi¬ 
nitely  not  in  our  plan.  The  problem,  then,  | 
amounted  to  finding  a  w'ay  of  getting  the 
same  results  in  typewriting  in  less  clock  hours. 

With  first-  and  second-year  students,  whose 
speeds  ranged  from  30  to  70  words'  a  minute 
on  10-minute  writings  on  Competent  Typist  i 
Test  material,^  we  worked  out  a  plan,  hoping 
to  emerge  from  our  experiment  with  some¬ 
thing  really  practicable.  The  discussion  that 
follows  embodies  the  classroom  experiences 
that  we  considered  vital  in  reaching  the  goals 
toward  which  we  worked. 

An  appraisal  of  our  work  for  the  semester 
revealed  that  we  not  only  attained  our  orig-  I 
inal  objective — greater  transcription  skill 
without  corresponding  decrease  in  typewriting  ' 
speed — but  also  that  the  over-all  typing  speed  ^ 
reached  a  higher  level  than  that  of  classes 
in  previous  years.  I 

For  convenience  in  explaining  this  method.  I 
let  us  assume  that  we  are  teaching  a  first-  j 
year  typewriting  class  that  has  just  begun  its 
second  semester  of  work.  The  teacher  has  a 
record  of  the  average  speed  level  made  by  each 
student  on  the  January  Competent  Typist 
Test,  and  the  February  issue  has  just  arrived.  I 
Student  A  typed  an  average  of  30  words  a  : 
minute®  on  a  10-minute  test  in  January.  If  j 


’  Throughout  this  discussion,  we  shall  speak  in 
terms  of  gross  words. 

*  Competent  Typist  Test  materials  and  awards 
are  available  from  the  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N,  Y. 

"This  figure  carries  no  implications.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  average  students  in  many  schools  type  morf 
than  30  w.p.m.  at  the  end  of  only  one  semester 
of  typing;  and  possibly  there  are  places  where  the 
average  is  less  than  30  w.p.m.  because  of  local 
circumstances.  Thirty  words  was  considered  i 
convenient  figure  to  use  for  this  illustration. 

w  _  the  business  education  world 


An  adverts* 

Aa  advartla 
An 

An  ndvnrtla 
Ad  ndvnrtla 
An  ndvnrtlt 
An  ndvnrxia 
An  ndvnrtin 
An  ndTnrti* 

An  ndmrtla 

•nd  no  ihortor.  If  you  will  imwgim  on  ndvortloonont  at  •  aaias 
•nd  no  abortor.  If  you  will  laai^lno  an  adrartlaanant  aa  a  aalaa 
and  DO  ahortar.  If  joj 

bracria 


nnt  ahouAd  ba 
ant  dbould  ba 
ant  ahould  ba 
ant  ahould  ba 
ant  ahould  ba 
ant  ahould  ba 
aot  ahould  ba 
ant  ahould  ba 


lone  anoueh 
lone  anouffh 
lone  anoueh 
long  anougb 
lone  anoueh 
lone  anougb 
long  anough 
long  anough 


to  tall  ita 
to  tall  Ita 
to  tall  Ita 
to  talla 
to  tall  ita 
to  tall  Ita 
to  tall  Ita 
to  tall  Ita 


atory. 

atory. 

atory. 

atory. 

atory. 

atory* 

atoy. 


So  longar 
io  longar 
lo  longar 

Io  longar 
lo  longar 
lo  longar 


ant  ahould  ba  long  anough  to  tall  Ita  atory*  lo  longar 


Students  do  intensive  drills  as  homework. 
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Typing  Speed 


the  teacher  feels  that  Student  A  can  increase 
his  speed  10  words  a  minute  on  a  10-minute 
test,*  she  will  ask  him  to  write  his  goals  at 
the  top  of  his  February  test  copy  (Schedule  1 ) 
so  that  he  may  refer  to  them  conveniently.® 
(See  Illustration  I.) 

The  first  half  of  the  C.  T.  test  is  then 
divided  into  j4-minute  sections,  the  rate  of 
each  pair  of  sections  being  2  words  higher 
than  that  of  the  preceding  pair.  -Beginning 
with  the  seventh  -minute  section,  however, 
the  rate  stays  at  50  w.p.m.,  the  goal  set  for 
Student  A’s  1 -minute  tests.  (See  Illustra¬ 
tion  I.) 

The  teacher  gives  a  series  of  y2-minute 
tests,  having  instructed  the 
students  to  try  typing  the 
entire  first  section  in  ^ 
minute.  Student  A,  in  this 
case,  would  have  to  type  110 
strokes.  The  student  may 
have  to  be  reminded  that,  in 
working  to  raise  his  speed, 
he  should  first  acquire  the 
increment  of  speed  with  little 
or  no  emphasis  on  accuracy.* 

Then,  having  reached  his  first  speed  goal. 
Student  A  continues  to  repeat  the  same  ^2 
minute  of  material  until  his  errors  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one  per  ^2  minute. 

After  he  completes  one  y2-minute  section  in 
the  required  time  with  at  least  minimum  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  student  is  ready  to  begin  working 
on  the  second  y^-minute  of  material.  When 
the  teacher  gives  the  “Go”  signal.  Student  A 
works  at  this  section’  until  he  reaches  his 
speed  and  accuracy  goal.  Subsequent 


*  Should  the  teacher  feel  that  10  words  is  too 
much  to  expect  on  one  C.  T.,  she  should  lower  her 
goals.  The  climb  from  30  w.p.m.  to  40  w.p.m., 
however,  is  relatively  easy;  and  many  students  are 
able  to  raise  their  speed  10  words — and  more — 
over  a  five-  or  a  six-week  period. 

‘If  Student  A  aims  for  40  w.p.m.  on  a  10-minute 
test,  he  should  build  up  a  “speed  reserve”  on  short 
takes.  Theoretically,  he  should  have  a  1-word  in¬ 
crease  in  speed  for  each  1-minute  decrease  in  the 
length  of  the  test. 

‘Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  tell  the  student 
to  disregard  accuracy  altogether  on  a  few  short 
takes  in  order  to  get  that  increase. 


minutes  are  built  up  in  the  same  manner; 
and,  though  the  rate  increases  after  every 
second  minute.  Student  A  acquires  addi¬ 
tional  power  from  day  to  day  and  thus 
absorbs  the  increase  without  too  much  strain. 

One-minute  tests  on  this  same  practice 
material  can  be  given  as  soon  as  the  student 
has  covered  two  j4-minute  tests;  and  later 
on  2-minute  tests  should  be  given.  These  1- 
and  2-minute  tests  are  recorded  on  the  Prog¬ 
ress  Record  for  1-Minute  and  2-Minutes 
Tests  (Illustration  2)  each  time  the  student 
increases  his  speed.  Thus,  if  Student  A  types 
44  words  on  a  1 -minute  test  and,  say,  44.2 
words  on  a  subsequent  test,  he  is  said  to  have 
“made  a  record”  and  should  register  his  exact 
speed  to  at  least  one  decimal  place  on  the 
record  sheet.  Tests  containing  more  than  one 
error,  are  disregarded  for  record  purposes. 

When  the  student  has  covered  enough 
material  for  a  5-minute  test 
(in  A’s  case  this  would  be 
about  1,100  strokes)  he  is 
given  a  series  of  5-minute 
timings.  The  procedure  is 
the  same  as  that  used  on 
shorter  tests:  the  student 
first  works  for  speed;  then, 
retaining  most  of  his  gain, 
he  cuts  down  his  errors  to 
not  more  than  one  a  minute. 
He  continues  this  speed, then  accuracy  process, 
reaching  a  higher  level  with  each  repetition 
of  the  pattern  until  he  finally  attains  the  goal 
registered  at  the  top  of  his  C.  T.  for  5-minute 
tests  with  five  or  fewer  errors. 

J.  ^ J  help  him  reach  his  ultimate  goal,  the 
suggestions  below  have  been  used  successfully. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  try  all  of  them,  but  they 
can  be  used  in  different  ways — either  in  com¬ 
bination  or  separately — to  provide  enough 
variety  for  sustaining  interest. 

Suggestion  1.  Student  works  on  7-minute 
tests;  then  on  10-minute  tests,  in  both  cases 
using  the  same  procedure:  speed  first;  then 
accuracy. 

Suggestion  2.  Student  follows  his  5-minute 
tests  (only  after  he  has  reached  his  goal  in 
both  speed  and  accuracy)  with  10-minute 

‘  If  the  teacher  so  wishes,  she  may  instruct  stu¬ 
dents  to  start  with  the  initial  instead  of  the  medial 
letter  of  any  word  not  completed  in  the  preceding 
54  minute. 


A  highly  desirable  article 
because  it  shows  how  the 
expert  teacher  who  really 
wants  results  can  get  them 
with  an  interesting  series  of 
procedures,  all  of  which  are 
pedagogically  correct  and 
defensible. 

— Harold  H.  Smith 
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tests.  Beginning  with  the  first  word,  he  types 
as  far  as  he  did  on  the  5-minute  test,  repeat¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  until  the  end  of  the 
10-minute  period.  Keeping  him  on  “familiar 
ground”  tends  to  increase  self-confidence. 

At  this  point  the  student  may  follow  Sug¬ 
gestion  3,  after  which  he  is  ready  to  take  10- 
minute  tests  over  the  entire  contest  copy;  or 
he  can  proceed  as  in  Suggestion  1. 

Suggestion  3.  Without  systematic  practice 
on  j4-minute  sections,  the  student  takes  5- 
minute  tests  on  the  second  half  of  the  C.  T.. 
just  as  he  did  on  the  first.  Having  reached 
his  goal,  he  follows  Suggestion  2  regarding 
10-minute  tests,  again  using  the  second  half 
of  the  C.  T.  Now  he  is  ready  for  10-minute 
tests  over  the  entire  C.  T. 

Suggestion  4.  Student  “homework”  is  as¬ 
signed  to  aid  him  in  attaining  his  goals.  He 
is  required  to  type  seven  perfect  copies  of  each 
sentence  of  the  test  copy;  but,  for  simplicity, 
he  breaks  up  the  sentences  so  that  each  line  on 
his  paper  will  be  typed  seven  times  perfectly, 
even  though  each  full  line  will  seldom  contain 
a  complete  sentence.  Thus  the  homework 
will  usually  look  something  like  the  sample 
shown  in  Illustration  3. 

Homework  is  out-of-class,  unsupervised 
practice.  Just  when  each  student  does  this 
homework  depends  on  his  individual  schedule. 
In  our  school,  the  students  have  access  to  the 
typewriters  any  time  that  classes  are  not  in 


session.  Most  of  the  students  have  a  free 
period  in  which  they  can  do  the  homework. 
Others  remain  after  class  hours;  still  others 
(resident  students)  can  use  the  machines  in 
the  evening  after  dinner.  Many  students  use  I 
their  own  typewriters  at  home.  I 

The  student  will  derive  varying  degrees 
of  benefit  from  this  repetitive  practice,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  closely  he  follow’s  these  suggestions: 

1.  Lines  1  and  2  should  be  typed  at  a  com-  , 
fortable  rate  of  speed. 

2.  The  intermediate  lines  should  be  typed 
increasingly  faster. 

3.  The  last  two  lines  should  be  typed  at 
peak ‘speed. 

The  incomplete  lines  in  the  illustration  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  error  w'as  made.  About  75  » 
seven-line  groups  constitute  the  average  stu¬ 
dent’s  “homew’ork”  load  for  one  week. 

After  the  entire  test  copy  has  been  prac-  j 
ticed  in  this  piecemeal  fashion,  the  student 
might  be  instructed  to  type  through  the  en¬ 
tire  C.  1'.  just  as  he  would  in  a  10-minute  test 
(without  timing  himself,  of  course).  In  that  i 
case,  he  would  be  given  “homework”  credit 
for  the  perfect  lines  only. 

Editor  s  Note:  Indicative  of  the  efficiency 
of  Sister  Bernadette  Marie’s  program  is  the 
record  of  the  awards  that  her  students  have 
earned.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College  an-  i 
nually  receives  about  a  hundred  of  these  ; 
coveted  Gregg  Writer  certificates. 


RESEARCH  RELATIVES  •  In  teaching  typewriting,  how  much  time  do  you  spend  on  “non¬ 
sense  finger  drills”  such  as  frf  and  jujf 

Contemporary  psychological  thought,  as  exemplified  by  the  Gestalt  and  organismic 
approaches  to  learning,  would  discourage  the  use  of  such  drills  beyond  the  simple  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  reaches. 

It  is  recognized  that  learning  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  but 
time  should  not  be  spent  developing  skills  or  habits  which  will  not  be  used  on  the  expert 
level.' 

During  the  initial  learning  stages,  if  students  are  drilled  on  combinations  such  as  frf 
and  juj.  habits  will  be  established.  Then,  as  word,  phrase,  and  sentence  patterns  are 
developed,  progress  is  not  as  great  as  possible  because: 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  nonsense  letter  patterns. 

2.  The  time  that  was  spent  practicing  on  the  letter-pattern  level  could  just  as 
well  have  been  spent  on  the  word-  or  phrase-pattern  level. 

It  is  recommended,  then,  that  a  minimum  of  time  be  spent  on  learning  the  reaches, 
and  that  practice  with  words  and  simple  phrases  be  developed  from  the  beginning.— 
Kenneth  J.  Hansen. 

‘William  R,  O’UcIl,  and  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing 
the  Learning  of  Typewriting.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1945,  page  19. 
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ELWOOD  HOOKEY 
Director  of  Distributive  Occupations 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


Education  Program 

An  outline  of  the  co-operative  re- 
tail-training  program  in  the  schools 
of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 


Students  of  Terre  Haute  high  schools  who  train  for  distributive  occupations  pursue 
the  courses  outlined  below.  Specialization  begins  in  the  eleventh  year  and  culminates 
with  co-operative  sales  experience  in  the  twelfth  year. 


First  Semester 


English 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
Biology 

Junior  Business 
Training 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

Grade  9 

English 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
Biology 
Elective 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Grade  10 


First  Semester 


English 

Introduction  to 
Retailing 
U.  S.  History 
Typing 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Second  Semester 

Grade  11 

English 

Mdse.  Information 
U.  S.  History 
Typing 
Elective 

Physical  Education 
Grade  12 


English 
Bookkeeping 
World  History 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


English 
Bookekeping 
World  History 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Civics 

Health  &  Safety 
Commercial  Law 
Store  Sales  and  Service 
Co-operative  Sales 
(work  experience) 


Citizenship 
Health  and  Safety 
Retail  Merchandising 
Elective 

Co-operative  Sales 
(work  experience) 


In  the  first  semester  of  the  twelfth  year, 
the  supervised  co-operative  trainees  study  the 
following  topics,  relating  each  topic  to  the 
part-time  jobs  they  fill. 

Store  Sales  and  Service 

1.  Your  Selling  Job 

2.  Location  and  Care  of  Stock 

3.  Cashiering  and  Wrapping 

4.  Knowing  Your  Customer 

5.  Approaching  and  Serving  Customers 

6.  Your  Merchandise  Story 

7.  Your  Merchandise  Demonstration 

8.  Meeting  Sales  Resistance 

9.  Closing  the  Sale 

10.  Suggestion  Selling 

11.  Building  Good  Will 

12.  Store.  System  • 

13.  Stockmarking 

14.  Counter  Display 

15.  Advertising  and  the  Salesperson 

16.  Color  and  Design 

17.  Your  Future  in  Retailing 


In  the  second  semester  of  the  twelfth  year, 
the  supervised  co-operative  trainees  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  management  aspects. 

Store  Management 

1.  Store  Organization 

2.  Departmentalization 

3.  The  Retailer’s  Buying  Problems 

4.  The  Retail  Buying  Procedure 

5.  Taking  Merchandise  into  Stock 

6.  Keeping  Merchandise  Moving 

7.  Training  the  Sales  Personnel 

8.  Sales  Promotion 

9.  Retail-Store  Advertising 

10.  Window-Display  Advertising 

11.  Extending  Credit  to  Customers 

12.  Returns,  Adjustments,  and  Complaints 

13.  Accounting — an  Aid  to  Retail  Management 

14.  Why  and  How  Inventories  Are  Taken 

15.  Paying  Retail  Employees 

16.  Insurance  for  Retailers 

17.  Delivery  a  Part  of  Store  Service 

18.  The  Job  Ahead 
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I 

,  I  J  Arguments  Editor  :  For  many 

!JL-^  months  now  we  have  discussed  the 
merits,  pro  and  con,  of  giving  to  the  graduates 
I  of  our  city  schools  diplomas  of  two  types :  first, 

■  the  regular  diploma  for  successful  performance 
I  of  the  high  school  program  of  studies;  and 
second,  a  certificate  of  graduation  for  those 
1  students  who  graduated  with  deficiencies 

J  either  in  subject  matter,  character  traits,  or 

social  adjustments  in  the  school  program. 

There  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  The 
most  serious  draw- 
j  back  to  the  issuance 

t  by  the  schools  of 

j  anything  but  a  gen¬ 

eral  diploma  is  the 

I  burden  that  is  placed  on  the  counselor  and 
i  the  principal.  Parents  have  been  educated  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  regular  high  school 
diploma.  It  has  been,  you  might  say,  the 
birthright  of  every  student  who  completes  a 
four-year  program.  There  is  a  matter  of 
f  public  relations  involved,  too,  when  the  prin- 


Dear  Arguments  Editor:  When  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  head¬ 
ing  in  the  June  issue  of  the  B.E.W.,  “  Should 
High  School  ‘Grade’  Diplomas,”  this  ques¬ 
tion  arose  in  my  mind:  “Just  what  is  this 
thing  called  a  diploma  anyway;  what  does  it 
symbolize?”  So  I  turned  to  the  only  known 
reliable  source  for  an  answer — the  dictionary. 

Under  “Diploma,  Educ./'  I  found  this 
definition:  “A  document  bearing  record  of 

graduation  from  an 
educational  institu¬ 
tion.”  With  that  I 

definition  as  a  basis, 

I  proceeded  to  draw  j 
my  own  inferences. 

It  seems  to  me  ‘ 
that  a  graded  diplo¬ 
ma  would  detract  from  the  true  significance 
of  the  document  itself.  A  diploma  symbolizes  ' 
a  task  completed.  It  means  that  the  graduate 
“stuck”  to  the  job  until  it  was  done — that 
and  nothing  more.  If  he  had  not  completed 
that  job  and  fulfilled  the  requirements,  the 
diploma  would  not  have  been  granted.  ...  ^ 


1  Should  High  Schools  “Grade”  Diplomas?  j 

i  I 

j  Replies  to  the  question  asked  in  the  June  B.  E,  W.  [ 


Dear  Editor: 

I  do  not  agree 


cipals  meet  with  scores  of  irate  parents  w’ho 
want  specific  and  tangible  evidence  of  W’hy 
their  sons  or  daughters  did  not  receive  the 
standard  and  recognized  diploma.  .  .  . 

Too,  there  is  another  important  factor  to 
consider:  the  onus  attached  to  a  B  diploma 
or  a  C  diploma  would  be  something  that  a 
student  might  not  be  able  to  overcome  in  later 
life. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  have 
the  school  grant  a  general  diploma  to  all 
graduates.  The  diploma  would  carry  on  the 
reverse  side  a  transcript  of  the  student’s  record 
not  only  in  subject-matter  mastery,  but  in 
character  traits  and  social  adjustment  as  well. 

After  reading  the  article  by  Miss  Lease,  I 
infer  by  her  comments  that  grade  diplomas 
would  be  granted  on  academic  accomplish¬ 
ments  only.  These  accomplishments  are  im¬ 
portant,  but  character  traits  are  even  more 
so. — John  N.  Given,  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools. 
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Without  a  doubt,  an  employer  is  entitled 
to  know  just  where  the  applicant’s  ability 
lies.  I  remember  reading  something  to  the 
effect  that  every  person  has  something  that  he 
can  do  better  than  anything  else.  I  do  not 
believe  a  “graded”  diploma  would  help  the 
employer  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  appli¬ 
cant  shows  aptitude  in  the  particular  line  of 
work  he  has  mapped  out  for  him.  .  .  . 

Candidates  for  diplomas  have  one  thing  in 
common:  they  stood  by  the  job  over  a  period 
of  years  until  it  was  finished.  Every  diploma 
granted  should  be  an  asset,  tangible  evidence 
of  a  completed  task.  Graded  diplomas  might 
stamp  some  of  our  graduates  as  liabilities! — 
EJlen  Kruger,  Minnesota  School  of  Business, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

\oTK  •  Contributors  to  “Arguments" 
are  requested  to  limit  their  comments  to  2oo 
words.  Address  them  to  Arguments  Editor, 
B.E.IV.,  2^0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
i6.  New  York. 
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HAKKY  BOWSER 
Eastern  Sales  Manaj^er 
Gregg  Publishing  Company 


In  the  savilch  from  a  seller’s  market  to  a  buyer's 
market,  the  true  salesman  wi//  shine.  He  will  be 
better  trained,  better  educated,  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  personality  and  the  ability  to  handle 
people. 

SALESMEN  in  the  postwar  world 


W  E  ARE  facing  one  of  the  greatest  sell¬ 
ing  eras  this  country  has  ever  known.  'I'he 
one  and  only  aggressive  salesman  during  the 
war  was  Uncle  Sam.  Under  the  stress  of 
necessity  he  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly,  what 
with  his  Bond,  salvage,  canning,  gardening, 
employment,  and  other  timely  drives.  His 
campaigns  are  over,  and  now  on  private  en¬ 
terprise  rests  the  obligation  to  take  up  where 
he  left  off. 

Most  selling,  particularly  retail  selling,  was 
reduced  to  order-taking  during  the  war. 
Largely,  it  was  fighting  against  taking  on  new 
customers  or  allowing  regular  customers  to 
,  buy  freely. 

In  the  switch  from  a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s 
market,  the  true  salesman  will  shine.  He  will 
be  better  trained,  better  educated,  and  more 
concerned  about  personality  and  the  ability 
i  to  handle  people. 

The  traveling  salesman  will  do  more  travel¬ 
ing — not  only  from  town  to  town  and  state 
(  to  state  hut  also  from  country  to  country. 
This  means  that  the  saletiinnn  who  aspires  to 
the  better  selling  jobs 
would  do  well  to  learn 
a  foreign  language.  It  is 
generally  believed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Latin-Ameri- 
can  countries  will  he  tre¬ 
mendous  buyers  of  such 
items  as  typewriters,  re- 
frigeratiofi,  cosmetics,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  drugs,  surgical 
instruments,  airplanes, 
farm  machinery,  sewing 
machines,  and  so  on.  Span¬ 
ish  is  one  of  the  easiest 
languages  to  learn. 

Markets  will  extend  to 
the  four  corners  of  the 
globe,  and  they  will  be 
good  markets  because  the 
war  countries  have  many 
needs  and  wants. 


I'he  behind-the-counter  salesman  will  have 
to  be  better  trained.  He  will  be  required  to 
have  a  better  all-around  knowledge  of  every 
item  of  merchandise  that  he  sells. 

Women  will  continue  to  be  the  important 
buyers  in  the  postwar  period.  Many  of  then) 
worked  in  factories  and  offices  during  the  war ; 
and  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  generalities 
such  as,  “Try  this;  it  is  the  best  thing  on  the 
market.”  Their  minds  will  be  more  analytical 
— they  will  want  to  know  the  “whys”  and 
the  “wherefores”  of  every  purchase.  Right 
now  these  women  are  chock-full  of  purchasing 
ideas  and  are  just  biding  their  time  until  the 
day  arrives  when  they  can  satisfy  their  de¬ 
sires — a  mass  of  desires  that  would  make  any 
department-store  owner  delirious  with  joy. 
Many  of  the  women  who  worked  in  factories 
and  offices  have  developed  a  new  sense  of 
values;  and  this,  coupled  with  their  natural 
shrewdness,  will  make  them  more  intelligent 
buyers.  These  women  have  been  buying  War 
Bonds,  saving  them  for  the  day  when  they 
can  go  on  that  colossal  shopping*  spree.  The 
woman  buyer  of  tomor¬ 
row  will  be  easy  to 
reason  with,  inspiring, 
and  one  to  reckon  with 
seriously.  She  will  be 
shrewd  and  practical,  but 
she  will  mean  business  to 
the  salesman  who  can 
cope  with  her. 

Salesmanship  will  reach 
new  heights  in  this  new 
selling  era — new  heights 
of  effectiveness,  accuracy, 
and  honesty  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  Already  we  see  signs 
of  this  new  accuracy  and 
honesty — this  new  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  customer.  Walk 
into  almost  any  large  re¬ 
tail  store  today  and  you 


DON’T  BE  FOOLED! 

The  ease  of  selling  to  eager 
and  ready  prospects  in  a  sellers’ 
market  can  be  deceiving  to 
salesmen.  It  can  lull  unsuspect¬ 
ing  salesmen  into  a  deep  sleep 
dreaming  “it  will  ever  be 
thus.”  .  .  . 

To  prevent  the  fatal  shift  in 
your  own  selling  habits  to  “soft 
selling,”  call  on  the  harder-to- 
sell  prospects  too  and  give  them 
your  best  .  .  . 

The  experience  of  selling 
hard-to-sell  prospects  will  keep 
you  in  condition  for  the  kind  of 
selling  that  is  ahead  .  .  .  and 
you’ll  be  ready  for  the  buyers’ 
market  which  is  sure  to  come. 
—  Chrysler  AirTemp  News, 
July,  1946. 
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will  find  merchandise  plainly  marked  with 
“100%  Wool”  and  other  similar  plainly  dis¬ 
played  labels.  These  labels  will  also  show 
whether  the  merchandise  is  grade  1,  2,  or  3, 
the  guarantee  it  carries,  and  just  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  item  when  it  is  put  to  use. 

Two  types  of  salesmen  will  be  needed  in 
the  postwar  period.  First,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  the  pioneer  or  missionary  type — the  sales¬ 
man  who  can  fill  new,  undeveloped  needs  for 
the  new  products.  This  types  of  salesman  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  “introducer.”  It  was 
this  type  who  sold  the  early  motorcars  to 
buyers  while  their  friends  cried,  “Get  a 
horse.”  This  salesman  will  be  selling  year- 
round  air  conditioning  for  the  home,  television, 
prefabricated  homes,  and  many  other  new 
products  for  new  uses. 

The  second  type  of  salesman  needed  in  the 
new  era  will  be  more  conservative  than  the 
pioneer,  or  “introducer.”  This  man  is  less  dra¬ 
matic  than  the  first  type;  but  he  tells  the  facts, 
gives  the  advantages  of  his  product,  and  does 
a  real  selling  job  by  explaining  and  demon¬ 
strating.  This  salesman  will  be  selling  plastics 
to  replace  wood  and  metal,  more. efficient  ma¬ 
chine  tools  than  those  now  on  the  market,  and 
many  other  improved  products  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  buyer  to  get  better  results  with  al¬ 
ready  known  applications. 

From  a  poll  taken  among  the  members  of 
the  Chicago  Sales  Executives’  club,  twenty 
qualifications  of  a  postwar  salesman  were 
tabulated.  The  top  five  traits  were: 

1.  Dependability  in  carrying  out  directions 
and  in  meeting  emergency  situations  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  company  instructions. 

2.  Integrity,  that  keeps  a  salesman  true  to 
his  company  and  customers. 

3.  Knowledge  of  products  —  one  of  the 
three  fundamental  knowledges  required  in 
successful  selling. 

4.  Self-management — essential  in  salesmen 
because  they  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  than  any  other  group  of  employees. 

5.  IV ork  organization,  or  efficiency  in  self¬ 
management  that  probably  contributes  as 
much  to  sales  leadership  as  does  any  other 
trait. 

In  the  April  1,  1946,  issue  of  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  is  an  article  telling  about  a  survey 
made  by  Stone  &  Forsyth  Co.,  of  Boston,  to 
determine  what  type  of  salesmen  customers 
desire.  The  company  asked  3,000  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects  through  a  questionnaire 


to  fashion  an  Ideal  Salesman.  'I'hree  hundred 
and  forty-seven  replies  were  received.  These 
are  the  essentials  of  an  Ideal  Salesman  in  the 
order  given  by  the  customers: 

1.  Knowledge  of  his  merchandise  and  house 
policies. 

2.  Ability  to  make  brief,  concise  sales  talks. 

3.  Pleasing  personal  appearance. 

4.  Warmth  of  personality. 

5.  Understanding  of  “my”  needs  and  buy¬ 
ing  policies. 

6.  Loyalty:  to  his  own  house,  to  his  cus¬ 
tomers. 

7.  Alertness. 

8.  Poise. 

9.  Education. 

10.  Fluent  speech. 

Surprisingly,  not  a  single  customer  chose 
“fluent  speech”  as  either  the  first  or  second 
most  desirable  attribute  of  a  good  salesman. 
Apparently  dealers  do  not  have  time  today  to 
listen  to  long-winded  and  aimless  selling  talb. 
Other  surprises  of  the  survey:  Only  three 
persons  picked  “education”  as  the  first  requi¬ 
site,  and  only  six  selected  either  “poise”  or 
“alertness”  as  No.  1. 

As  to  unfavorable  qualities  found  in  sales¬ 
men,  here  is  the  order  In  which  the  customers 
picked  their  pet  peeves: 

1.  Overaggressiveness. 

2.  Overlong  sales  talks. 

3.  Untidy  appearance. 

4.  Inability  to  see  “my”  side. 

5.  Slow,  halting,  confused  manner  of 
speech. 

6.  Too-frequent  calls. 

7.  Lack  of  education. 

8.  Too-infrequent  calls. 

Y  ES,  we  are  facing  a  great  selling  era — 
but  a  very  competitive  one .  The  postwar 
salesman  who  can  really  sell  has  a  great  future 
ahead  of  him. 

Big  business  is  aware  of  the  job  that  is 
ahead  in  selling,  and  business  concerns  of  all 
types  are  spending  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  and  money  in  instituting  sales-training 
programs  to  prepare  their  salesmen  to  give 
the  customers  what  they  will  demand  in  the 
way  of  a  postwar  salesman. 

Those  of  us  who  are  teaching  courses  in 
salesmanship  and  distributive  education  will 
do  well  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  business 
is  doing  in  the  way  of  sales  training  and  to 
see  that  courses  are  organized  accordingly. 
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The  following  pupils  will  please  re¬ 
port  to  Room  15,”  announced  the 
principal. 

“Jeepers!  That’s  tny  room!”  Tremblingly 
assuming  my  new  schoolmarm  role,  I  tried  to 
exude  confidence  as  I  led  the  pupils  to  Home¬ 
room  15.  What  had  the  professors  said? 
“Don’t  let  the  youngsters  know  you’re  ner¬ 
vous.”  Those  professors  must  have  known 
how  much  I  would  need  that  admonition  this 
first  day  of  teaching. 

The  students  filed  into  the  room  and  sat 
in  chattering,  friendly  groups.  The  room  was 
in  confusion ;  I  knew  that  I  must  gain  my 
composure  and  must  quiet  the  group.  Some 
sixth  sense  came  to  me.  I  spoke  with  author- 
I  ity,  “You  are  to  be  seated  alphabetically.  Lis¬ 
ten  for  your  name  and  move  to  your  seat.” 

The  children  ceased  talking  and  listened 
respectfully.  They  were  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  professors  were  right:  Confi¬ 
dence  wins  confidence. 

At  first,  in  trying  to  win  student  confidence, 
I  found  myself  very  strict  about  discipline. 
I  heard  their  comments  about  it,  but  I  stuck 
to  my  standards  despite  my  uneasy  self-exam¬ 
ination:  Do  they  like  me?  Do  they  think  I 
am  too  strict?  Do  they  really  think  I  am  too 
easy?  Now,  I  don’t  worry  so  much  about 
discipline;  once  established,  it  takes  care  of 


Can  Learn,  Too 


itself.  1  might  have  commanded,  “Johnny, 
behave  yourself!  Turn  around!”  last  year; 
but  now  I  know  it  is  much  more  effective  to 
go  to  Johnny’s  desk  and  quietly  ask  him  to 
remain  after  class  “to  talk  things  over.” 

One  of  my  worst  worries  was,  “What  will 
1  do  if  the  students  ask  something  I  do  not 
know?”  I  realized  I  had  several  weak  points 
that  the  students  would  someday  bare.  The 
best  way  to  handle  such  situations,  I  learned, 
is  to  admit  that  I  don’t  know  the  answer  and 
have  someone  (myself,  too,  of  course)  look 
up  the  information  for  the  next  meeting.  I 
tried  not  to  let  this  occur  too  often;  but, 
when  it  did,  I  found  the  class  respected  me 
for  my  let’s-find-out-together  attitude. 

A  GOOD  LAUGH  helps,  too.  When  I  became 
excited  about  a  lesson,  I  talked  so  fast  that  I 
became  tongue-twisted,  my  voice  cracked,  and 
I  sounded  like  a  character  in  a  Disney  car¬ 
toon.  Of  course  the  class  laughed ;  and  I  was 
grateful  that  my  sense  of  humor  let  me  laugh 
with  them.  I  guess  I’ll  never  get  over  this 
trait.  But  I  have  learned,  however,  that  a 
good  laugh  in  these  situations  relieves  the  ten¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  class  and  I  are  better  friends 
in  spite  of  my  embarrassment. 

I  LEARNED  that  it  pays  to  be  interested  in 
the  students’  extracurricular  activities.  Not 
only  do  I  get  to  know  the  children  better, 
but  it  does  something  for  me  personally.  I 
acquire  a  distorted  view  of  pupils  whom  1 
meet  only  in  the  classroom.  I  see  them  in 
terms  of  test  marks,  recitations,  and  I.Q.’s. 
But  when  I  see  Johnny  playing  championship 
basketball,  Mary  excelling  on  our  gym  team, 
and  Grace  and  Anne  harmonizing  together 
in  the  girls’  chorus,  I  get  a  full,  rounded  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  personalities.  It  straightens  my 
perspective  to  realize  that  schoolwork  is  just 
one  of  the  activities  that  make  up  a  child’s 
happiness.  I  see  a  richer  meaning  to  life  when 
I  see  into  the  lives  of  these  youngsters. 

It  has  been  a  year.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  the  teacher,  but  I  find  that  I’ve 
learned  about  as  much  as  I’ve  taught. 
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Improving  Instruction  in  the  Use  of 

BROTHER  LUCIUS,  C.FX.  , 

Cardinal  Hayes  High  School  ' 

Bronx,  New  York  ( 


DUPI>ICA'riNG  machines  have  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  business  office 
because  efficiency  experts  in  office  production 
have  found  that  the  work  done  on  duplicators 
resembles  typewritten  work  done  in  business 
offices;  hence  the  use  of  such  machines  expe¬ 
dites  work,  helps  reduce  overhead,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  speeds  up  office  work.  Unfortunately, 
efficiency  has  become  a  matter  of  “quantity  in 
production”  rather  than  “quality  in  produc¬ 
tion.”  Strangely  enough,  this  is  not  so  true 
in  business  offices  as  it  is  in  the  schools.  1 
particularly  refer  to  the  duplicating  done  in 
most  of  our  school  offices  and  office-practice 
rooms. 

We  have  all  seen  duplicated  reports  and 
form  letters  in  which  strike-overs  appear,  the 
color  of  ink  resembles  the  color  of  mud  rather 
than  black  typescript,  letters 
are  blotched,  and  so  on.  Be¬ 
cause  duplicating  is  cheap, 
we  use  the  poorest  and  cheap¬ 
est  grade  of  paper  and  the 
least  expensive  stencils,  dupli- 
mats,  and  ink  available. 

Speed  and  timesaving  de¬ 
vices  have  made  us  modern. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
leisure  time  is  increased  every 
time  someone  invents  a 
gadget  to  save  time  and 
effort,  and  then  someone 
else  invents  a  gadget  to  ex¬ 
pend  some  of  the  effort  we  don’t  expend  with 
leisure-saving  devices.  This  timesaving  ele¬ 
ment  enters  into  our  duplicating  as  well-.  .  . 
unfortunately,  sacrificing  quality  in  production. 

Let’s  assume  that  we  are  given  a  duplicat¬ 
ing  job  to  do.  The  original  form  would  be 
typed  on  a  master  sheet,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
liquid-process  duplicator;  on  a  stencil,  as  used 
on  the  Mimeograph ;  or  on  a  plate  or  duplimat, 
as  used  on  the  Multilith  duplicator.  So  the 
work  begins. 

Remember,  now,  the  fact  that  we  are 
making  an  original  for  duplication  will  save 


us  a  dozen  hours  or  more,  as  well  as  money 
in  the  cost  of  material  used,  and  the  cost  of 
printing  after  we  have  finished  the  job.  i 

Into  the  typewriter  goes  the  original.  Let’s 
assume  it  is  a  stencil  (eight  times  out  of  nine 
it  will  be).  It  has  been  said  somewhere — or 
w^e  have  heard — that  the  keys  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  with  a  brush  before  typing. 

But  we  say  to  ourselves:  “Oh,  why  bother, 
they  must  be  clean — we  just  brushed  them  ' 
the  other  day.  Why  waste  time!”  So,  we  | 
commence  to  type.  Four  or  five  lines  down  j 
the  stencil  we  find  that  the  indicator  is  not 
on  stencil  disengaging  the  ribbon.  We  are 
exasperated,  but  console  ourselves  by  saying,  | 
“It  won’t  look  bad — hardly  noticeable  after  \ 
the  first  hundred  copies  have  been  run —  i 
haven’t  the  time  anyway.”  In  some  cases 
corrections  are  ignored  be- 
cause  correction  fluid  takes 
time  (a  few'  seconds)  to 
dry,  and  we’re  in  a  hurry;  , 
besides,  it  isn’t  near  at  hand 
anyway.  Furthermore,  the  \ 
reader  will  understand  that 
the  e  struck  over  the  d  in 
the  word  the  should  be  an 
e — he’s  not  that  dumb! 

We  finish,  and  so  to  the 
duplicating  machine.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mimeograph  ? 
machine,  we  are  little  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  condition 
of  the  ink  pad,  or  w'hether  the  roller  is  clean. 

In  short,  we  are  little  concerned  whether 
the  machine  is  in  the  condition  to  give  the 
performance  and  output  promised  by  the 
salesman.  He  said  this  thing  would  run  like  i 
“magic”  for  years  (if  kept  in  good  condition. 

A  salesman  never  forgets  to  say  that!).  The 
paperfeed  feeds  too  many  sheets  at  a  time,  or 
none  at  all.  The  ink  is  too  heavy,  or  too 
light;  everything  goes  wrong.  The  machine 
is  blamed;  the  stencil  is  blamed;  the  type-  j 
w-riter  is  blamed ;  and  we,  in  turn,  excuse 
ourselves  because  we  are  in  a  hurry.  In  spite 

i 


Uncle  Sam  was  fre¬ 
quently  satisfied  with 
Quantity^  not  quality, 
reproductions. 
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Machine  Duplicators 


•  Motivation  for  quality,  as  well 
as  quantity 

•  Make  masters  carefully 

•  Explanation  and  demonstration 
I  •  Visit  agencies 

•  Standards 


of  everything  the  job  is  done!  Appraising 
the  work,  we  find  that,  everything  consid¬ 
ered,  the  job  looks  fine.  Look  at  the  time 
we  saved ;  and,  of  course,  the  purpose  was 
to  convey  a  message,  not  to  win  a  duplicat¬ 
ing  prize. 

We  save  time  by  duplicating  and  then  save 
more  time  by  doing  it  in  a  hurry,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  affinity  between 
the  duplicating  job  and  the  typewritten  orig¬ 
inal  that  it  was  supposed  to  represent. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  one  of  our  great 
baseball  umpires  with  regard  to  the  definition 
of  the  word  model  that  would  be  appropriate 
here.  It  seems  that  on  this  particular  occasion 
he  called  a  man  out  at  home  plate  on  a  very 
close  play.  The  runner  got  up  out  of  the 
dust  and  rushed  at  the  umpire  with  clenched 
fists  and  fire  in  his  eyes.  But,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  umpire,  he  became  calm,  smiled, 
and  said,  “Sir,  you  are  a  model  umpire.”  The 
umpire  was  surprised,  but  nevertheless  elated 
over  the  player’s  fine  remark.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  man’s  good  judgment  and  thanked 
him.  That  night,  puzzled  over  the  sudden 
change  in  the  player,  he  decided  to  look  up 
the  word  model.  To  his  consternation,  he 
read  the  definition:  “Model:  A  small  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  real  thing.”  At  least  the  umpire 
had  the  semblance  of  the  real  thing;  that’s 
more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  our  duplicat¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  the  typescript, 

HEREFORE,  the  teaching  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  machines  may  be  improved  first  by  moti¬ 
vation.  Furthermore,  motivation  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  those  who  profess  to  be 


Students  must  be  taught 
standards  of  quality. 

business  teachers  would  see  to  it  that  not 
“any  old  job”  will  be  satisfactory  just  because 
it  conveys  a  message.  Don’t  hide  the  fact 
from  the  student  that  a  duplicator  can  do  as 
good  a  job  in  appearance  as  the  same  job  in 
typescript.  Then  show  him  how  the  job  can 
and  must  be  done..  The  fundamental  proces¬ 
ses  of  good  teaching  by  proper  presentation, 
pupil  activity,  and  repetition  are  just  as  much 
a  part  of  teaching  the  duplicator  as  they  are 
of  the  teaching  of  other  business  subjects. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  waste  a  stencil  or  a 
duplimat  or  a  master  sheet.  If  the  job  is  done 
two  or  three  times,  you  still  have  saved  time; 
and  if  the  job  is  done  correctly,  you  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  much  better  representation  of  the 
original.  Representation  of  the  original,  re¬ 
member,  is  the  purpose  of  the  duplicator.  Of 
course,  if  a  student  can  do  an  excellent  job  at 
the  outset,  so  much  the  better.  My  contention 
is  that  we  should  sacrifice  a  little  speed  in 
typing  the  original  for  more  quality. 

I  am  confident  that  the  teaching  of  dupli¬ 
cating  machines  may  be  improved  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  product  improved  if  we  do  this : 

In  the  beginning  devote  a  class  period  to 
lecturing  on  the  purpose  of  duplicators,  their 
work,  and  the  different  types  of  duplicators. 
If  you  have  a  Mimeograph,  a  liquid-proces'< 
duplicator,  or  a  Multilith,  have  it  in  full  view 
of  the  class.  The  machines  themselves  should 
be  operated  by  the  students  the  next  day.  If 
you  wait  a  week  or  two  after  the  lecture. 
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please  don’t  expect  them  to  know  more  than 
the  fact  that  the  duplicator  is  not  an  adding’ 
machine.  And  don’t  be  surprised  if  they  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  machine  in  which 
“paper  goes  in  blank  at  one  end  and  comes 
out  with  writing  on  it  in  the  other.”  l  ake 
the  students  in  groups — the  smaller  the  group 
the  better — and  show  them  the  simple  opera¬ 
tions.  One  or  two  gadgets  at  a  time  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  and  have  them  work  the  gadgets  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  step.  For  example,  if 
the  handle  turns  clockwise,  let  them  turn  the 
handle  to  see  that  it  really  does  turn  clockwise. 

After  a  week  of  repetition,  results  will 
begin  to  show.  I  have  found  that  three  weeks 
on  duplicating  machines  wdthin  a  semester  is 
enough  time  to  give  a  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  processes  involved 
in  duplication.  Within  this  time  three  lecture 
periods  should  be  devoted  to  informing  the 
students  about  the  quality  of  stencils  on  the 
market,  the  number  of  times  a  pad  should  be 
changed  on  a  Mimeograph  or  the  roller 
changed  on  a  Multilith  duplicator,  as  well  as 
other  things  that  should  be  known  in  order  to 
get  quality  production. 

There  are  numerous  other  things  required 
in  good  duplicating — things  that  should  be 
taught  over  and  over  again — but  the  most 
important,  I  believe,  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
typewriters  used  are  the  best  in  the  office  or 
in  the  classroom.  Good  typewriters  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  quality  production ;  and,  if  you  haven’t 
them,  trade,  borrow’,  or  buy,  but  get  one  or 
more  on  which  the  key  alignment  is  perfect 
and  the  roller  is  in  good  condition. 

The  duplicating-machine  companies  have 
schools  for  instruction ;  so,  take  advantage  of 
this  by  spending  a  few^  hours  w’orking  on  their 
machines  and  familiarizing  yourself  with 
them. 

Finally,  if  you  are  starting  an  office-machine 
course  that  includes  duplicating,  or  if  you 
intend  to  purchase  a  duplicator,  learn  as  much 
as  you  can  about  duplicators  before  purchasing 
one.  Seek  the  advice  of  an  office-machine 
instructor  or  a  secretarial-practice  teacher 
when  purchasing  duplicators.  Their  experi¬ 
ence  with  duplicators  day  in  and  day  out  will 
be  a  great  help  to  you. 

(A  talk  delivered  before  the  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity,  and  reprinted  here  with  permission 
of  the  Association.) 


The  Magic 
Ingredient 
in  Teaching' 

FIDELIA  A.  VANANTWERl* 

Joliet  (Illinois)  Township  Hi({h  School 

The  contest  in  letter  writing  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Business  Education  ' 
World  in  1939  first  taught  me  the  value  of  j 
projects.  The  work  my  classes  did  on  that 
project  and  subsequent  ones  proved  to  me 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  pays  to  spend  a  com¬ 
paratively  long  time  on  a  single  project.  Now, 
after  considerable  experimentation,  I  am  con-  * 
vinced  that  the  pupils’  own  correspondence 
problems  are  the  ones  that  furnish  the  magic 
ingredient — interest.  I 

Consequently,  I  welcome  Stanley  when  he 
stops  at  my  desk  to  ask,  “Will  you  help  me 
write  a  letter  to  a  man  in  Urbana?  He  was 
my  sponsor  when  I  was  down  there  last  W’eck, 
and  Mother  says  I  should  write  to  him.”  A  ^ 
few’  more  details,  and  the  class  in  business 
letter  writing  has  a  brand  new’  project — the 
bread-and-butter  letter.  It  is  presumed  that 
they  have  already  studied  the  section  in  their 
textbook  on  “Letters  of  Appreciation.”  If 
they  have  not,  now  is  the  logical  time  for  them 
to  go  over  this  material. 

The  problem  is  presented  to  them :  “Stanley 
would  like  to  have  help  with  a  special  prob¬ 
lem;  he  will  tell  you  about  it.”  The  class 
already  know’s  much  about  Stanley.  Now, 
w  ith  w’hat  he  relates,  they  have  a  clear  picture 
of  the  situation. 

Stanley  has  had  an  unusually  interesting' 
experience.  As  captain  of  the  high  school 
basketball  team,  he  led  his  men  through  the 
season  to  the  Conference  championship  and. 
by  virtue  of  this  performance,  was  chosen  by 
Tip  Tracy,  editor  of  the  Capital  City  Clarion, 
for  membership  on  the  All-State  Basketball 
Team.  This  honor  resulted  in  an  invitation 
from  the  businessmen  of  Capital  City  to  spend 
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•  Miss  Van  An  twerp,  experienced  teacher  of  high 
school  and  collegiate  Business  English,  reports  her 
most  successful  teaching  device. 
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a  week  end,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
all-state  team,  at  the  State  University. 

And  w’hat  a  week  end  it  was.  Some  of 
the  high  lights,  according  to  Stanley,  were  the 
trip  through  the  University;  meeting  the 
varsity  coaches ;  being  urged  by  them  to  enroll 
for  next  year;  receiving  a  book  of  tickets  to 
all  the  major  attractions  of  the  city;  and, 
best  of  all,  the  huge  banquet,  at  w'hich  public 
presentation  was  made  of  the  all-star  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit. 

Each  boy  had  been  the  special  guest  of  a 
Capital  City  business  or  professional  man, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  crowded  program,  had 
managed  to  wedge  in  one  or  more  incidental 
bits  of  entertainment.  Stanley’s  sponsor, 
Marshall  Sullivan,  an  attorney,  had  proved  to 
be  a  royal  entertainer  and  had  taken  Stanley 
out  to  his  home  for  breakfast  and  to  meet  the 
family.  Stanley  had  appreciated  everything 
and,  before  boarding  the  train  for  home,  had 
thanked  his  host  for  a  grand  time.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  had  felt  justified  in  thinking  that 
all  the  social  amenities  had  been  taken  care 
of;  and  his  mother’s  suggestion  that  he  write 
a  letter  had  come  as  something  of  a  shock. 

Stanley  admits  that  he’s  stumped  right  at 
the  start.  What  shall  be  the  salutation? 
Shall  he  W’rite  to  “Sully”  on  the  delightful 
level  of  camaraderie  that  prevailed  among 
the  group  over  the  week  end,  or  shall  he  keep 
in  mind  that  the  man  to  whom  he  is  writing 
is  the  dignified  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Sullivan  and  O’Neal,  Attorneys?  He  won¬ 
ders  what  Mr.  Sullivan  would  think  of  a 
letter  beginning,  “Dear  Mr.  Sullivan,”  after 
all  the  fun  and  good  fellowship  they’ve  en¬ 
joyed  together;  yet  he  realizes  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  do  as  the  Romans  do  while  one  is  in 
their  midst  and  quite  another  to  sit  down  after 
the  festivities’ are  all  over  and  address  a  man 
twenty-five  years  one’s  senior  as  “Sully.” 


And  after  he  has  said,  “Thanks  for  a  won¬ 
derful  time,”  or  something  similar,  what  else 
is  there  to  say?  Stanley  recalls  that  some 
time  ago  he  read  the  bread-and-butter  letters 
of  William  Dean  Howells  and  other  notables, 
in  the  Reader  s  Digest,  but  they  don’t  seem 
to  be  much  help  here.  “Written  thirty  years 
too  soon,”  is  his  comment  on  them. 

Stanley  wonders,  too,  about  stationery.  If 
he  ever  gets  anything  written,  shall  he  copy 
it  on  a  sheet  of  his  mother’s  folded  note  paper, 
or  would  it  be  correct  to  use  regular  business 
stationery?  And  shall  he  type  the  letter  or 
write  with  pen  and  ink? 

T  HE  class  has  followed  Stanley  with  inter¬ 
est.  His  problem  is  now  their  problem. 
There  is  a  moment’s  silence;  then  hands  are 
raised :  “Couldn’t  you  tell  him — ” ;  “About 
the  stationery — ” ;  other  suggestions  follow.  I 
allow  a  few  minutes  for  discussion  and  then 
make  the  expected  assignment:  “Each  one  of 
you  write  the  plan,  or  outline,  for  a  letter  to 
Marshall  Sullivan,  assuming  that  you  have 
been  his  guest;  also  write  the  first  draft  of 
the  letter.  Bring  both  to  class  tomorrow.” 

The  following  day  brings  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  the  project;  everyone  has  some¬ 
thing  to  offer.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the  out¬ 
lines  require  embellishing;  and  the  first  drafts, 
for  the  most  part,  don’t  amount  to  much; 
but  here  and  there  a  clever  phrase  appears, 
or  a  neat  sentence  structure  stands  out.  These 
receive  favorable  comment  as  the  letters  are 
read.  The  pupils  understand,  however,  that 
the  time  is  limited  and  that  weaknesses  must 
be  pointed  out  and  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment  made,  leaving  little  opportunity  for 
wordy  compliments. 

Because  the  class  is  large,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  all  the  letters  read  aloud.  This  is  not 
a  serious  situation,  as  many  of  the  faults  are 
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coininon  to  :i  nuinbi-r  of  h-tters,  and  tl>c  pupil 
recognizes  his  own  error  in  the  criticism  of 
another’s  work.  He  knows,  too,  that,  if  he 
wishes,  he  may  request  and  receive  permission 
to  present  all  or  a  part  of  his  letter  for  class 
discussion,  even  though  he  has  not  been  called 
on  to  read  it.  Thus  the  first  draft  is  taken 
care  of ;  and  when,  near  the  close  of  the 
period,  I  ask,  “How  many  of  you  think  you 
can  improve  your  letter?’’  everyone  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  trying. 

The  second  attempt  is  an  improvement 
over  the  first,  so  much  of  an  improvement 
that  one  additional  day  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  completion  of  this  project.  Consequently, 
the  assignment  is,  “Use  the  suggestions  you 
have  received  today  in  rewriting  your  letter 
and  hand  in  your  final  draft  tomorrow.’’ 

On  the  third  day  the  completed  letters  are 
judged  by  the  class;  and  the  pupils  become 
familiar  with  the  Order  of  Merit  test,  a 
method  used  by  many  business  firms. 

In  a  small  class  each  pupil  would  read 
all  the  letters,  rating  them  in  the  order  of 
their  excellence.  Because  of  its  size,  this  class 
is  divided  into  two  groups,  each  group  taking 
half  the  letters.  When  all  the  letters  have 
been  judged,  the  entire  class  considers  the  five 
highest  from  each  group;  and  prizes  are  give*i 
to  the  authors  of  the  two  best  letters.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  letter,  while  not  a  prize  winner,  ranks 
high  and  is  sent  on  its  way  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
to  Stanley’s  great  relief. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  order  to  say  a  word 
about  the  prizes.  They  are,  appropriately 
enough,  letters — not  ordinary,  everyday  let¬ 
ters,  but  novelties,  the  kind  that  come  your 
way  through  the  mail  every  now  and  then  and 
which  friends  are  happy  to  donate  when  they 
know  you  can  find  a  use  for  them.  Each 
pupil  in  the  business-correspondence  class  is 
expected  to  turn  in  a  letter  collection  at  the 
end  of  the  term;  and  the  pupil  fortunate 
enough  to  win  a  “novelty’’  gives  it  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  his  scrapbook. 

Comments  of  the  pupils  go  to  prove  that 
the  problem,  which  is  their  own,  is  popular 
with  them.  To  quote  a  few  of  them: 

“At  first  I  thought  it  was  silly  to  write  and 
rewrite  the  same  letter,  but  I  found  out  I 
could  always  improve  the  first  one  I  had 
written.” 

“I  got  a  big  thrill  out  of  having  my  letter 
chosen  as  one  of  the  best.” 


“1  can  think  better  al)«)ut  tlie  problems  of 
someone  my  own  age.” 

“When  you  know  someone  is  really  going 
to  send  a  letter  like  the  one  you  are  writing, 
you  feel  that  it  is  more  important.” 

“I  thought  this  subject  was  going  to  be 
rather  fuzzy  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but 
I’ve  liked  the  way  it  was  handled  and  have  ' 
learned  a  lot.  I  suggest  that  the  class  be  given 
a  student  problem  for  each  type  of  letter 
studied.” 

I 

w  HiLE  it  has  not  seemed  advisable  to 
provide  a  pupil  problem  for  each  type  of 
letter  studied,  as  the  last  pupil  quoted  sug¬ 
gests,  we  have  made  considerable  use  of  the 
plan.  A  typical  semester’s  work  included  the 
following  project  material :  < 

Joe  had  aspirations  to  own  and  manage  a  ( 
camp  for  boys  and,  as  a  first  step  in  gain¬ 
ing  experience,  wanted  a  summer  job  at  a 
popular  camp  in  Wisconsin.  His  problem 
was  to  write  a  letter  of  application  that 
would  bring  him  favorable  consideration. 

The  journalism  department  gave  us  a  neat 
assignment  when  they  asked  for  a  form 
letter  with  which  to  circularize  the  school 
in  the  interests  of  the  school  paper. 

The  pupil  project  plan  is  not  limited  to  high 
school  students  but  works  equally  well  with 
more  advanced  classes  in  letter  writing.  1 
have  tried  it  out  on  my  junior  collegians.  * 
and  it  has  met  with  success.  As  would  be 
expected,  the  problems  are  a  bit  more  grown¬ 
up. 

Ray  received  help  from  the  class  in  writing 
a  letter  to  his  friends,  announcing  that  he 
was  working  during  his  spare  time  for  an  >' 
insurance  company  and  would  appreciate  any 
business  thrown  his  way.  j 

Even  the  teacher  placed  a  problem  before 
this  class;  and,  as  district  chairman  of  a  drive 
for  memberships  in  the  state  education  asso¬ 
ciation,  decided  that  the  synthetic  sales  letter 
that  resulted  was  a  definite  improvement 
over  her  own  attempt. 

Many  other  projects  come  to  mind,  each 
made  interesting  by  the  personality  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  concerned.  The  ones  cited,  however, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  every  teacher  of 
business  correspondence  can  find  more  project 
material  in  her  classes  than  time  permits  her 
to  use. 
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I  State  and  City  Supervisors 

Of  Business  Education 


The  following  list  of  supervisors,  published  here  as  a  service,  is  as  complete  as  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  can  make  it.  The  B.E.W.  will  appreciate  and  will  publish 
any  corrections  received. 

In  accounting  for  the  presence  of  two  supervisors  in  some  states,  it  should  be  noted 
that  some  supervisors  are  responsible  for  only  those  programs  that  receive  Federal  reim¬ 
bursement.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  Marguerite  M.  Loos  is  State  Supervisor  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  and  Wade  D.  Bash  is  State  Supervisor  of  Business  Education.  In 
explaining  the  division  of  responsibility,  Mr.  Bash  writes: 

“My  work  in  business  education  falls  under  the  Division  of  Secondary  Education, 
while  Miss  Loos  is  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Her  work  is  all  of  a  co¬ 
operative  nature  in  Distributive  Education  and  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  George- 
Deen  Law.  .  .  .  After  we  (in  secondary  education)  train  pupils  in  general  salesman¬ 
ship,  Miss  Loos  gets  them  in  the  retailing  program  which  is  specifically  sponsored  by 
Federal  provisions  for  training  pupils  vocationally  in  the  distributive  fields.” 

As  used  below,  the  terms  “Business  Education”  and  “Commercial  Education”  are 
used  synonymously. — Editor 
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Alabama  :  None. 

.\iuzona:  Mr.  E.  D.  King,  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  200 
State  Building,  Phoenix. 

Arkansas:  Mr.  Marion  Adams,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  309  West  Capital 
Street,  Little  Rock. 

California:  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Business  Education,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Library  and  Courts  Building,  Sacra¬ 
mento  14.  Dr.  William  R.  Blackler,  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
Room  403  B,  Library  and  Courts  Building, 
Sacramento  14. 

Los  Angeles:  Mr.  John  N.  Given,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
1205  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  15. 
Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Commercial 
Education,  876  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing,  1151  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles  15. 

Colorado:  Mr.  R.  Earl  Thompson,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  210  State  Office 
Building,  Denver  2. 

Connecticut:  Mr.  Paul  M.  Boynton,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Hartford.  Mr.  James  A.  Dorsey, 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Hartford. 

Delaware:  Dr.  Carroll  A.  Nolan,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education  and  City  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  11th  and  Washington  Streets,  Wilming¬ 
ton  9. 

District  of  Columbia:  Dr.  Harold  B.  Buckley, 
Head  of  Department  of  Business  Education, 
Divisions  1-9.  Dr.  Irene  C.  Hypps,  Head  of 
Department  of  Business  Education,  Divisions 


10-13,  Dennison  School,  S  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Fi.orida:  None. 

Jacksonville:  Mrs.  Beulah  D.  Harwell,  City 
Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Landon 
Junior-Senior  High  School. 
tiKoRGiA :  Mr.  J.  R.  Wommack,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Office  Building, 
.Atlanta  3. 

Atlanta:  Mrs.  Lillian  Dukes,  City  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Fulton  County 
Board  of  Education. 

Hawaii;  Miss  Jeannette  Winter,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Honolulu  4.  Miss  Nina  Clover, 
Supervisor,  Business  Education  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  Honolulu  4. 
Idaho:  None. 

Illinois:  Mr.  John  A.  Beaumont,  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  State  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  216  East  Monroe  Street, 
Springfield.  Mr.  John  O.  Burch,  Assistant  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  Springfield.  Mr.  Don 
W.  Arnold,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Business 
Education,  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  Springfield. 

Chicago:  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Baker,  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  -  Business  Education,  Chicago 
Public  Schools.  Mr.  E.  A.  Fritz,  Acting  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education. 

Indiana:  None. 

East  Chicago:  Mr.  Floyd  B.  Bolton,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Evansville:  Mr.  Ralph  SeifFers,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Central  High  School 
Building. 
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Gary:  Dr.  Paul  W.  Lang,  City  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education. 

Iowa:  Mr.  Jay  R.  Johnson,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  Capitol  Building,  Des 
Moines  19. 

Davenport:  Miss  Mildred  Blair,  City  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Training,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Des  Moines:  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  School  Administration 
Building,  629  Third  Street. 

Kansas:  Mr.  Warren  G.  Meyer,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  1001  Harrison  Street, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky:  None. 

Louisiana  :  Mr.  D.  R.  Armstrong,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  and  Business  Education,  State 
Board  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge. 

Maine:  None. 

Maryland:  Dr.  R.  F.  Cromwell,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore:  Mr.  E.  Duncan  Hyde,  Acting  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  3  East  25th 
Street,  Baltimore  18.  Mr.  Forrest  Lawton,  City 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  3  East 
2Sth  Street,  Baltimore  18. 

Massachusetts:  Mr.  H.  E.  Shapiro,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  200  Newbury  Street, 
Boston. 

Boston:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowse,  Director  of 
Distributive  Education,  City  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Michigan:  Mr.  Jack  Milligan,  Chief,  Business 
Education  Division,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Bauch  Building,  115  W. 
Allegan  Street,  Lansing  4.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Thomson,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  Bauch  Building,  115  W.  Allegan 
Street,  Lansing  4. 

Detroit:  Mr.  James  L.  Holtsclaw,  Supervising 
Principal  of  Commercial  Education,  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit  1.  Miss  Sarah 
Ruane,  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education, 
Wayne  University. 

Flint:  Miss  Merle  L.  Merritt,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Flint  Public  Schools. 
Minnesota:  Mr.  Floyd  J.  Lueben,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  and  Business  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis :  Mr.  M.  A.  Lattrell,  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Board  of  Education. 
Mississippi:  Dr.  D.  W.  Aiken,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  College,  State 
College. 

Missouri:  Mr.  Fran  McCreery,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Education,  JeflFerson  City. 

St.  Louis:  Mr.  Arnold  Zopf,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
911  Locust  Street,  St.  l^uis  1. 


Montana:  Mr.  Leo  Smith,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Helena. 

Nebraska:  Mr.  Cecil  E.  Stanley,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education. 

Lincoln:  Miss  Fern  Hubbard,  Supervisor  of  ’ 
Distributive  Education,  Public  Schools. 

Omaha:  Mrs.  Rae  Williams,  City  Supervisor  | 
of  Distributive  Training,  Board  of  Education. 

Nevada:  None. 

New  Hampshire:  Mr.  E.  H.  Little,  Acting  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Concord. 

New  Jersey:  Mr.  Lloyd  Jacobs,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton  Trust  BuilHinK, 
Trenton  8.  Mr.  Ablett  H.  Flury,  Assistant  io 
Secondary  Education  (in  charge  of  Business 
Education),  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Trenton  Trust  Building,  Trenton  8. 
Elizabeth:  Dr.  Foster  Loso,  Director  of  Cora-  . 
mercial  Education,  Board  of  Education,  Eliz-  i 
abeth  4.  | 

Nevaark:  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Direc-  i 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  Board  of  Edu-  ' 

,  J 

cation.  . 

Union  City:  Dr.  Charles  Hainfield,  Director  j 
of  Commercial  Education,  Union  Hill  High  I 
School. 

New  Mexico:  None. 

New  York:  Mr.  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Business  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany.  Mr.  John  E.  Whitcraft, 
Associate  Supervisor  of  Business  Education, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Albany.  Mr. 

P.  B.  Richardson,  State  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Albany. 

Albany:  Mr.  Edwin  Piper,  Supervisor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commercial  Education,  High  School. 
Binghamton:  Miss  Katherine  E.  Miller,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  Education,  Central  High 
School. 

Buffalo:  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Supervisor  of 
Secondary  Commercial  Education,  Room  71J,  I 
City  Hall.  ' 

Elmira:  Mr.  Clifford  L.  Harding,  City  Super-  ' 
visor  of  Business  Education,  Southside  High 
School.  I 

New  York  City:  Mr.  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Subjects,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  2.  j 
Rochester:  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cook,  Director  of  i 
Business  Education,  Board  of  Education,  13 
Fitzhugh  Street,  South.  j 

North  Carolina  :  Mr.  T.  Carl  Brown,  State  Su-  ' 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

Greensboro:  Mrs.  Katherine  McEntire,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  Senior  High 
School,  Westover  Terrace. 

North  Dakota:  Mr.  T.  S.  Allegrezza,  State  Su- 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  University  | 
Station,  Grand  Forks.  j 

Ohio:  Miss  Marguerite  M.  Loos,  State  Supervisor! 
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of  Distributive  Education,  603  State  Office 
Building,  Columbus.  Mr.  Wade  D.  Bash,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  603  State  Of¬ 
fice  Building,  Columbus, 

^  Cincinnati:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Finch,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  216  East  Ninth 
Street,  Cincinnati  2. 

Oklahoma:  Mr.  M.  J.  DeBenning,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Oklahoma  A  &  M 
College,  Stillwater. 

Tulsa:  Miss  Edith  E.  White,  Supervisor  of 
'  Business  Education,  Central  High  School. 

\  Oregon:  Dr.  R.  E.  Anderson,  Director  of  Voca- 
I  tional  Education,  State  Department  of  Educa- 

'  tion,  Salem.  Miss  Frances  Peterson,  State 

Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State 
‘  Department  of  Education,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Harold  W.  Thomas,  Acting 
Chief  of  Business  Education,  State  Office 
Building,  Harrisburg. 

^  Easton:  Mr.  Clayton  H.  Hinkel,  Director  of 

I  Business  Education,  Easton  High  School. 

I  Johnstown:  Mr.  Charles  Everett  Boyer,  Su- 

I  pervisor  of  Business  Education,  Central  Senior 
High  School. 

Philadelphia:  Mr.  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of 
I  Distributive  Education,  Administration  Build- 

1  '".^• 

)  Pittsburgh:  Mr.  Frank  F.  Sanders,  Supervisor 

of  Commercial  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bellefield  Avenue  at  Forbes  Street, 
Pittsburgh  13. 

Reading:  Mr.  Adam  Brucher,  Jr.,  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  Board -of  Public  In¬ 
struction. 

Scranton:  Miss  Maude  E.  Musgrave,  City  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Business  Education,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  425  North  Washington  Street. 

'  fPilkes-Barre:  Mr.  Adam  Watts,  Supervisor 

of  Business  Education,  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  North  Washington  and  Union  Streets. 
York:  Mr.  S.  Gordon  Rudy,  Director  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  William  Penn  Senior  High 
School. 

Puerto  Rico:  Miss  Maria  Teresa  Valles,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Insular  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  San  Juan. 

1  ,  Rhode  Island:  None. 

I  South  Carolina  :  Mr.  M.  C.  Smith,  State  Super- 
.  I  visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Depart- 

.  I  ment  of  Education,  Columbia. 

I  South  Dakota:  Mr.  Roland  H.  Noll,  State  Super- 
i  '  visor  of  Distributive  Education,  University  of 
1  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

I  Tennessee  :  Mr.  Arnold  D.  Albright,  State  Super- 
I*  '  visor  of  Distributive  Education,  War  Me¬ 
lt  morial  Building,  Nashville  3. 

Knoxville:  Mr.  E.  E.  Garrison,  City  Super- 
!•  visor  of  'Distributive  Education,  Memorial 

ill  Building,  University  of  Tennessee. 

Texas:  Mr.  M.  A.  Browning,  Supervisor  of  Busi- 
I  ness  Education,  State  Board  for  Vocational 

ty  I  Education,  Austin. 

I  Utah:  Mr.  Howard  B.  Gundersen,  Director  of 
Of  j  Distributive  Occupations,  State  Department  of 


Education,  221  State  Capitol,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Salt  Lake  City:  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Becker,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Commercial  Education,  Salt  Lake  City 
Schools,  430  East  First  South  Street. 

Vermont:  Mr.  John  Morrow,  Assistant  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Montpelier. 

Virginia:  Miss  Louise  Bernard,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
State  Office  Building,  Richmond  16.  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Walker,  State  Director  of  Office 
Training,  Richmond. 

Lynchburg :  Mr.  E.  F.  Burmahln,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  E.  C.  Glass  High  School. 
Portsmouth:  Mr.  W.  L.  Edwards,  Director  of 
Business  Education. 

Roanoke:  Mr.  Wright  D.  Parsons,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Jefferson  Senior 
High  School. 

Washington:  Mr.  Fred  Westberg,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Department 
of  Education,  Olympia. 

West  Virginia:  Mr.  Harry  Q.  Packer,  State  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Charleston. 

Wisconsin:  Mr.  Roy  Fairbrother,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Vo¬ 
cational  and  Adult  Education,  1  West  Wilson 
Street,  Madison. 

Green  Bay:  Miss  Amanda  H.  Schuette,  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  East  High 
School  Building. 

Oshkosh:  Mr.  T.  W.  Sievert,  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Oshkosh  High  School, 
616  Sixteenth  Street. 

Wyoming:  None. 


“Is  your  name  William  Smith,  and  did  you  buy 
a  used  car  from  Melton  Motors  in  1943?” 
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Fred  Riecke 
"calls**  square 
dances  when  he 
is  not  calling  on 
students. 


Hobby 

Hint: 


I  I 

FORM  A  COUNTRY  ORCHESTRA! 


T  HIS  hobby  of  mine  keeps  me  going,” 
Mr.  Riecke  wrote  us  this  summer.  ‘‘We  are 
already  engaged  for  every  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day  during  the  months  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember.  Tonight,  we  are  conducting  an  affair 
at  Beaver  Lake,  New  Jersey,  and  on  Monday 
evening,  I  am  to  call  a  dance  at  a  camp  in 
Monterey,  Massachusetts,  where  I  am  sched¬ 
uled  to  stop  on  my  way  to  Canada !” 

Those  summer  sojourns  in  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  Canada  gave  Mr.  Riecke  his  start  as 
conductor  extraordinaire  of  the  country  or¬ 
chestra  and  caller  of  square  dances.  When  he 
is  not  calling  square  dances,  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Riecke  heads  the  Commercial  Department  at 
South  Side  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

In  attending  the  weekly  country  dances  at 
a  Canadian  community  hall,  he  noticed  that 
the  local  people  knew  the  dances,  but  no  one 
was  teaching  the  summer  visitors.  So,  he  first 
learned  all  the  dances  himself;  then  set  about 
to  teach  the  newcomers  (he  went  to  Canada 
to  get  away  from  his  teaching!) 

Back  in  New  Jersey,  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  an  old-timer  who  knew  all  about 
square  dances,  learned  to  call  them  with  pro¬ 
ficiency,  and  then  formed  his  own  orchestra. 
He  now  believes  he  has  a  group  that  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Two  of  his  musicians  are  old  friends  who 


Everybody  is  invited  to  write  us  all  about  , 

his  hobby.  Send  pictures,  too,  if  you  have  ^ 

them.  We  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  ^ 

printed  pa^e  for  each  write-up  published. 
Address:  HOBBY  EDITOR,  The  Business  ] 

Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  I 

New  York  16,  New  York.  j 

— Philip  S.  Pepe  j 

played  with  Mr.  Riecke  thirty  years  ago  in 
a  popular  orchestra  of  that  day.  Another,  who  ! 
is  a  shorthand  reporter  in  business  life,  at-  ^ 
tended  high  school  with  him.  ^ 

Whether  Mr.  Riecke’s  orchestra  is  perform-  ^ 
ing  for  a  teen-age  group,  for  a  fraternity,  ^ 

church,  or  college  group,  or  for  a  P.T.A^  ^ 

everybody  has  a  good  time.  At  many  of  the  3 
dances,  the  folks  come  appropriately  attired  c 
for  the  occasion — the  men  in  plaid  or  satin  e 
shirts  and  the  ladies  in  ankle-length,  flowered  a 
cotton  print  dresses.  P 

One  of  Mr.  Riecke’s  teacher-friends,  who 
attended  a  dance,  observed: 

’  r 

“More  than  200  people  had  gathered  at 
the  club  dance,  and  at  least  half  of  them  were  " 
on  the  floor  stepping  to  a  lively  tune.  Hobby- 
ist  Riecke,  decked  out  in  a  bright  satin  shirt  ^ 
and  gaudy  neckerchief,  (his  orchestra  in  cor-  |j 
responding  regalia)  was  at  the  microphone,  s 
leading  the  orchestra,  calling  the  dances,  lx 
School  was  forgotten  for  the  moment!  oi 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  •  Last  spring,  Federal 
civil-service  employees  who  had  been  hired  on 
an  “indefinite  appointment”  basis  were  told  that 
they  would  be  examined  for  eligibility  for  per¬ 
manent  status  in  their  temporary  wartime  jobs. 

Some  265,000  government  typists  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  applied  for  the  examination;  and  about 
225,000  took  the  test  in  May,  along  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  candidates  for  the  same  positions. 

At  this  writing,  test  papers  are  still  being 
scored.  Some  disquieting  stories  about  failures 
have  been  reported.  Example;  a  Washington, 
D.  C.,  newspaper  shouted  in  a  banner  headline, 
“51  Per  Cent  of  Government  Girls 
Fail  Typist  Tests”  when  it  learned 
that  only  49.4  per  cent  of  32,000 
testees  had  passed  the  batteries  of 
examinations.  (Actually  the  typing 
speed  test  was  passed  by  78  per  cent 
of  the  Washington  stenographers 
who  took  it.) 

Business  educators  are  waiting  to 
learn  about  the  tests  —  their  con¬ 
tents,  their  administration,  their 
standards — and  whether  the  tests  were  for  elimi- 
^  native  or  evaluative  purposes. 

$15,000,000  •  That  is  what  was  left  of  the 
$97,500,000  requested  for  vocational  education 
in  Senate  Bill  619  by  the  time  the  bill  reached 
President  Truman  and  received  his  signature. 
The  Senate  itself  trimmed  the  original  amount 
to  $30,000,000  and  the  House  cut  that  sum  in 
half.  Despite  the  elimination  of  funds  for  co¬ 
operative  office  training,  $2,500,000  of  the  final 
appropriation  is  earmarked  for  distributive  edu¬ 
cation — double  what  was  given  last  year.  The 
enlarged  distributive  -  education  fund  includes 
allotments  for  guidance  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses,  phases  not  previously  approved. 

FUTURE  AID  •  When  the  Eightieth 
Congress  comes  to  Washington  in  January,  it 
will  have  before  it  a  bill  for  the  largest  amount 
of  money  ever  asked  for  education:  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  bill  is  named  “The  Education  Devel¬ 
opment  Act  of  1947,”  and  was  introduced  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  by 

I  Senator  Murray  (Montana).  Said  to  have 
been  drafted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
officials  who  would  like  to  tie  up  all  demands 


for  money  from  education  in  one  package,  it 
provides  for  a  10-year  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  schools.  Heart  of  the  bill  is  the  new'  equaliza¬ 
tion  formula  (B.E.W.,  September,  page  36)  un¬ 
der  which  states  must  pay  a  proportionate  part 
of  school  expenses.  The  bill  carries  $166,000,000 
for  secondary  education  for  1947,  and  this  would 
include  the  funds  for  vocational  education. 

MOUTHS  OF  BABES  •  When  103 
Washington,  D.  C.,  high  school  pupils  were 
asked  to  write  on  “Why  I  Plan  or  Do  Not 
Plan  to  Be  a  Teacher,”  only  3  wrote  that  they 
plan  to  teach.  Of  those  who  do  not, 
one  wrote:  “I  can  remember  the 
late  hours  Dad  used  to  keep  almost 
every  night  making  out  examinations 
and  grading  them  or  planning  a  les¬ 
son  for  the  next  day.  ...”  An¬ 
other:  “  .  .  .  cannot  live  with  a 
family  comfortably  on  a  teacher’s 
salary.” 

QUOTES  •  Dr.  Ben  Wood: 
“Teachers  of  business  and  commercial  subjects 
must  quit  being  modest  and  having  feelings  of 
inferiority  and  taking  gibes  of  the  so-called  re¬ 
spectable  departments  that  they  are  not  impor¬ 
tant.  In  the  world  of  the  future,  business  edu¬ 
cation  is  going  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  making 
the  cultural  subjects  meaningful  and  durable.” 

American  Textbook  Clinic  Newsletter: 
“  .  .  .  just  as  the  growth  of  the  secondary  school 
was  the  educational  phenomenon  of  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  growth  of  the 
college  (call  it  what  you  will:  post-high  school, 
technical  school,  junior  college,  college,  or  what¬ 
not)  will  become  the  educational  phenomenon 
of  the  second  half  of  the  tw'entieth  century. 
Some  think  this  growth  will  take  the  direction 
of  a  secondary  school  including  grades  11 
through  14  rather  than  an  extension  of  the 
junior  college.  At  any  rate,  if  the  money  can 
be  found  properly  to  finance  the  schools,  the 
next  decade  will  see  a  marked  increase  in  en¬ 
rollment  in  institutions  that  offer  work  above 
that  now'  offered  in  the  twelfth  grade.” 

SCHOOLROOM  SHORTAGES.  •  It  is 
estimated  that  over  400,000  Vets  and  100,000 
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high  school  graduates  will  be  denied  collegiate 
educational  opportunity  this  fall  because  of  the 
universal  shortage  of  teachers  and  classroom 
space.  Jocularly,  President  Truman  said  to  some 
visiting  educators,  “I  am  glad  the  returning 
service  men  and  women  are  giving  you  such  a 
headache  in  education.  I  hope  they  will  continue 
to  do  so.” 


Organizations 


BUSINESS  SHOW  •  The  38th  Annual 
Business  Show  will  begin  on  September  30  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  new  office  machine  on  the  market 
will  be  on  display,  along  with  the  familiar  de¬ 
vices  of  years’  standing.  Managed  by  Frank  E. 
Tupper,  it  is  supported  by  the  National  Office 
Management  Association  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cost  Accountants,  both  of  which 
will  conduct  forums  at  the  show. 


night  dance  will  find  a  panel  occupying  the 
rostrum  from  eight  to  nine  before  the  dance 
begins. 

It  is  a  good  idea  and  should  make  both  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  the  program  committee  happy  be¬ 
cause  the  meeting  will  be  larger  and  will  begin 
earlier.  It  is  a  good  idea,  too,  because  the  panel 
promises  to  be  extraordinarily  interesting:  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  each  of  the  three  states  will 
be  reviewed  by  a  speaker  representing  each  state 
— William  L.  Moore,  Ohio;  Lee  Wolfard, 
West  Virginia;  and  Dr.  Clinton  M.  File, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Saturday  program,  always  a  professional 
clinic,  will  include  morning  conferences  on  the 
improvement  of  instruction,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Frank  Sanders,  supervisor  of  business 
education  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  schools.  The 
Saturday  luncheon  (reservations:  $1.50,  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Hanrahan,  Taylor  Allderdice 
High  School,  Pittsburgh)  will  bring  Dr.  Edgar 
J.  Fisher,  assistant  director  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education,  to  speak  about  postwar 
educational  reconstruction. 


IN  ST.  LOUIS  •  Midwestern  business 

educators  are  excited:  the  1946  convention  of 
the  American  Vocational 
Association  will  meet  in 
St.  Louis  (December  4 
to  7)  and  will  include 
featured  business-educa¬ 
tion  meetings.  Dr.  Ira 
W.  Kibby,  crusading 
vice-president  of  A.V^A., 
w’ho  has  for  years 
sought  to  develop  the 
business  -  education  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  A.V.A.  to  a 
membership  and  activity 
equaling  that  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  trade-arts 
sections,  may  reach  his  goal  at  last.  He  has 

appointed  four  vigorous  leaders  to  prepare  a 
program  that  will  attract  attendance  and  sup¬ 
port  for  his  campaign  to  boost  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  education: 

Fran  McCreerv,  .Missouri  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education;  G.  Henry  Richert, 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education ;  E.  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  newly  appointed  principal  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  in  St.  Louis;  and  John  A. 
Beaumont,  Illinois  State  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 

IN  PITTSBURGH  •  The  Tri  -  State 
Commercial  Education  Association  wfill  open  its 
fall  meeting  (October  4  and  5)  w’ith  a  surprise: 
party-goers  arriving  for  the  traditional  Friday 


IN  COLUMBIA  •  Southern  business 
teachers  will  rally  around  the  Thanksgiving  tur¬ 
key  soon:  the  Southern 
Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  meet  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  South  Carolina. 
(November  28-30)  for 
its  1946  convention,  with 
headquarters  at  the 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel. 
President  Harold  Gil- 
breth  has  accepted  the 
charge  of  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  slogan :  “Serv¬ 
ing  Southern  Business 
Teachers.” 

Socially,  “serving” 
will  Include  the  traditional  fellowship  dinner 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  a  banquet  and  ball 
the  following  evening.  Professionally,  a  compact 
schedule  of  assemblies  and  conferences  will  touch 
upon  every  business-education  area:  collegiate 
level,  directed  by  Dr.  Donald  h'uller;  private 
school,  directed  by  R.  A.  Evans;  junior  college, 
directed  by  B.  A.  Canup;  and  public  school,  di¬ 
rected  by  Margaret  DeVInny. 

IN  TACOMA  •  The  summer  convention 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Business  Schools  As¬ 
sociation  recorded  some  eye  openers: 

The  organization  sent  a  letter  of  protest 
against  a  Seattle  school  that  advertised  “Learn 
Accounting  in  20  Lessons”  because  it  was  un¬ 
reasonable  and  misleading.  ...  Of  Seattle’s 
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12,000  high  school  students,  only  596  were  tak¬ 
ing  advanced  typing,  only  256  advanced  book¬ 
keeping,  and  only  238  were  taking  advanced 
shorthand,  reported  Walter  Hiatt.  .  .  .  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  insistence  on  paying  G.l. 
tuitions  on  a  monthly  basis  has  resulted  in  some 
schools’  converting  entirely  to  a  monthly  tuition 
basis  and  eliminating  cash  discounts. 

Mr.  V^.  D.  Patterson,  of  Knapp  College. 
Tacoma,  was  elected  president  for  1946-1947 
at  the  close  of  the  convention. 

RESPONSIBILITY  •  When  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  holds  its  annual 
Christmastime  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man  in  Chicago  (De¬ 
cember  26,  27,  and  28), 

*  those  attending  will  en- 
I  joy  the  leadership  of 
i  nationally  known  fig- 
I  ures.  The  program 
committee  appointed  by 
President  Benjamin 
[  Haynes  has  already  ob- 
’  tained  assurance  of 
I  participation  by  four 
such  leaders:  the  Hon¬ 
orable  James  P.  Pope, 
former  senator  from  Idaho;  Oakah  L.  Jones, 
national  president  of  NOMA;  Dr.  Paul 
!  Lomax,  of  New  York  University;  and,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  panel,  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessen  berry,  of 
I  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Alfed  C. 
*  Fries,  of  Northwestern  University,  is  chairman 
of  the  local  committee. 


IN  CHICAGO  •  Dr.  W.  A.  Sutton, 
superintendent  emeritus  of  Atlanta  schools  and 
now  an  endowed  lecturer  of  the  Readers"  Digest, 
will  headline  and  open  the  1946  conference  of 
the  National  Council  of  Business  Schools  when 
he  addresses  the  assembly  at  nine-thirty,  Friday 
morning,  November  29.  Other  attractions  of  the 
two-day  meeting:  workshops,  analyses  of  school 
catalogues,  awards  for  school  catalogues,  and 
the  facilities  of  the  Hotel  Continental.  Reserva¬ 
tions  must  be  received  thirty  days  in  advance. 

PI  OMEGA  PI  •  Beta  Xi  Chapter  of  the 
national  undergraduate  business-education  fra¬ 
ternity  was  installed  at  Boston  University  this 
past  spring.  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  commercial  education  at  the  University 
and  adviser  of  the  newly  formed  chapter,  was 
assisted  in  conducting  the  initiation  ceremony  by 
Harold  M.  Perry,  head  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  at  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers  College,  New  Britain. 

DELTA  PI  EPSILON  •  Dr.  Ray  G. 
Price,  visiting  professor  at  the  summer  session 
of  Northwestern  University,  addressed  the  new 
members  of  Lambda  Chapter  on  an  appropriate 
topic:  “Challenges  to  Business  Educators.’’  The 
attentive  business  educators  heard  him  name 
these  challenges:  need  for  research;  importance 
of  improving  pupil-teacher  relationship ;  need  for 
interests  beyond  their  own  specializations;  and, 
as  you  would  expect  consumer-minded  Doctor 
Price  to  say,  increased  attention  in  the  area  of 
consumer  education. 


Benjamin  Haynes 


Charter  members 
of  Kappa  Chapter 
of  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon  assembled  with 
the  installation  of¬ 
ficers  following 
the  ceremony  at 
the  University  of 
Michigan: 

Bottom  r  0  Vi : 

Frances  Sadoff,  re¬ 
cording  secretary; 

Dr.  J.  M.  Trytten, 
sponsor;  Jean 
Brown,  vice  -  presi¬ 
dent;  James  R. 

Taylor,  president;  Wanda  Walker,  corresponding 
secretary;  C.  D.  Reincke,  treasurer;  and  Dorothy 
Lunger,  historian. 

Middle  rova:  Edith  Erikson;  Ruth  Engstrom; 
Gertrude  Murray;  Kate  Sibley;  Dr.  Estelle  Pop- 
ham,  of  Alpha  Chapter;  Dr.  Dickerson,  national 
president;  Dr.  Irene  Place,  of  Alpha  Chapter;  Dr. 


J.  M.  Hanna,  of  Alpha  Chapter;  and  Phila  Mc¬ 
Intyre.  The  three  visitors  from  Alpha  Chapter 
and  Doctor  Dickerson  constituted  the  installation 
team. 

Top  rov::  Purl  Wark,  Helen  Walter,  Geraldine 
Turner,  Samuel  Kopp,  Hollis  Powell,  Berenice 
Dowdle,  and  A.  E.  Schneider. 
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Initiates,  guests,  and  installation  oflicers  of  Lambda  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  are  shown 
following  an  initiation  ceremony  and  a  presentation  of  a  charter  at  Northwestern  University. 
Lambda  Chapter  includes  the  following: 

Officers:  Homer  L.  Cox,  president;  Dorthe  G.  Hudzietz,  vice-president;  Carl  H.  Cummings, 
corresponding  secretary;  Bertrand  Holley,  recording  secretary.  Marie  Green,  treasurer;  Flor¬ 
ence  Trakel,  historian;  Cecille  V.  Evans,  editor;  and  Dr.  Albert  C.  Fries,  faculty  sponsor. 

Other  Members:  Maynard  L.  Alfstadt,  Catherine  Baker,  Charles  M.  Behrman,  Ruth  Bruner, 
Edmund  F.  Cameron,  Ruth  M.  Comer,  William  L.  Crump,  Ross  W.  Fairchild,  Ruth  T.  Gibson, 
Juanita  R.  Gough,  Joseph  Heineman,  Elmer  L.  Hubbard,  Mildred  L.  Jabsen,  Harriet  Lopeman, 
Mary  E.  Plunkett,  Ruth  Quaerna,  Claire  Rich,  Juliabel  Strauch,  Bertha  Lee  Wood,  and  John 
F.  Young. 

Installing  Officers:  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dickerson,  national  president;  Clyde  1.  Blanchard,  Alpha 
Chapter;  and  Russell  N.  Cansler,  Gamma  Chapter. 


Appointments 


COLLEGIATE  •  James  Blanforu,  to 
business  education  staff  of  Cedar  Falls  (Iowa) 
State  Teachers  College 
.  .  .  Eleanor  Skimin, 
to  Armstrong  College, 

Berkeley,  California  .  .  . 

Rena  J.  Keay,  to  in- 
structorship  i  n  secre¬ 
tarial  studies  at  Boston 
University,  where  she 
will  also  assist  the 
director  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  .  .  .Donald  V. 

Allgeier,  to  instructor- 
ship  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Oklahoma  .  .  .  William  Couzens, 
to  head  of  the  Commercial  Department  at  Key¬ 
stone  College,  in  La  Plume,  Pennsylvania. 

Edgar  Barton  Dulac,  to  instructorship  at 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
at  Kings  Point,  Long  Island  .  .  .  Olive  Par- 
M ENTER  and  Elizabeth  Burger,  both  to  as¬ 
sistant  professorships  of  secretarial  science  at 
Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


I 

( 


.  .  .  Ethel  C.  Stroop,  to  staff  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  at  Paterson  .  .  . 
Lempi  S.  Talvensaari,  to  staff  of  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College  in  Upper  Montclair, 
New  Jersey  .  .  .  Dr.  J.  W.  Langston  (who  re¬ 
cently  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska)  from  Wayne  (Nebraska)  State 
'Feachers  College  to  head  of  Secretarial  Science 
Department  at  Eastern  Oregon  College. 

Paul  Vespa,  football  coach,  journalist,  and 
business  teacher,  from  associate  professorship  at 
the  Citadel  Military  College  to  staff  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  Junior  College  in  Bridgeport  .  .  .  E.  C. 
McGill,  mentioned  in  the  September  B.E.W.  ’ 
for  his  promotion  to  associate  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  Emporia  (Kansas)  State 
Teachers  College,  has  been  promoted  to  head 
of  the  Commerce  Department,  succeeding  Dr. 

R.  R.  Pickett  who  resigned  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  professor  of  economics  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

Alfred  H.  Quinette,  president  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Education  Association  and 
long  an  instructor  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Education  at  Chautauqua,  from 
South  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to  as¬ 
sociate  professorship  and  chairmanship  of  the 
Department  of  Business  and  Secretarial  Studies  | 
at  Alfred  (New  York)  University.  .  .  .  i 
Dorothea  Chandler,  from  the  University  of  I 
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Texas  at  £1  Paso,  to  the  Business  Eilucation 
Department  at  Syracuse  (New  York)  Uni¬ 
versity. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  •  Professor  Atlee 
L.  Pbrcv,  from  chairman  of  the  Accounting  De¬ 
partment  of  the  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Boston  University,  to  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  post  of  dean  of  the  University.  Professor 
Percy  has  been  with  the  University  since  1915, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  as  an  instructor  in  ac¬ 
counting.  Since  then,  he  has  progressed  through 
professorial  rank  to  head  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Department;  to  director  of  business- 
teacher  training,  which  position  he  held  from 
1921  to  1942,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Accounting  Department.  In  his  new  post.  Dean 
Percy  will  be  administrative  assistant  to  Dr. 
Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Professor  Raymond  L.  Man  nix,  faculty 
member  of  Boston  University  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years,  has  been  appointed  acting 
head  of  the  Accounting  Department,  to  succeed 
Professor  Percy. 

BUSINESS  •  To  the  staff  of  Dr.  Earl 
Strong,  director  of  the  Typewriter  Utilization 
Department  of  Remington  Rand:  Louise 
Green,  doctoral  candidate  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  has  been  on  leave  from  her  posi¬ 
tion  as  co-ordinator  of  office  training  in  the  El 
Paso  (Texas)  public  schools;  Donald  E.  Hill- 
ENBRAND,  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business;  and  Robert  L.  Peterson, 
who  earned  his  master’s  degree  in  personnel 
management  from  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity. 


Audio-Visual 


CLASSROOM  RADIO  •  Speaking  before 
the  New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 
last  spring,  Robert  B.  MacDougall  of  WAAT 
(Newark,  New  Jersey)  cited  three  educational 
uses  of  radio:  reception  of  carefully  prepared 
educational  programs  (planned  by  school  au¬ 
thorities  in  advance)  ;  classroom  presentation  of 
imitation  radio  programs  wherein  students  learn 
poise,  microphone  technique,  and  script  writing; 
and  radio  organizations  for  the  study  of  every 
phase  from  engineering  to  programming.  Im¬ 
plication:  salesmanship  and  business  English 
classes  may  find  great  opportunity  here,  especi¬ 
ally  in  learning  spoken  English. 

FILMSTRIP  •  The  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 


mittee,  Incorporated  (New  address:  22  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  City  16)  has  issued  a 
series  of  filmstrips  suitable  for  classroom  use. 
One  of  these,  “Foreign  Trade — It’s  Good  Busi¬ 
ness,”  would  be  of  interest  to  economics  classes. 
Packet  includes  the  picture-story  filmstrip,  35 
mm.,  57  frames;  script  for  discussion  during 
film  showing;  pamphlet  of  background  infor¬ 
mation.  Rental:  $2.50,  including  mailing. 

RETAIL  TRAINING  •  During  the  war, 
the  quality  of  customer  contacts  in  retail  stores 
sank  to  a  low  level — as  every  consumer  knows. 
Employers  and  teachers  who  are  anxious  to 
find  postwar  training  aids  will  appreciate  a  new 
series  of  slide  films,  with  records,  entitled  “Be¬ 
hind  the  Counter.”  Prepared  and  marketed  by 
the  Jam  Handy  Organization  (2822  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit),  the  series  includes  five 
films,  records,  and  instruction  manuals.  Topics: 
Friendliness,  Attentiveness,  Helpfulness,  Sin¬ 
cerity,  and  Enthusiasm. 

Produced  with  the  co-operation  of  personnel 
departments  of  large  department  and  chain 
stores,  the  films  are  designed  for  a  basic  o'*  a 
supplemental  program  of  employee  training ; 
but  they  are  equally  useful  in  school  programs. 
Cost:  purchase  only,  $150  for  the  full  series. 

— Contributed  by  Lyne  S.  Metcalfe. 


“Behind  the  Counter,”  a  Jam  Handy  Trainini(  Aid 


ANTIFUNGUS  •  Bell  &  Howell  engi¬ 
neers  (71(X)  McCormick  Road,  Chicago  45) 
have  made  available  to  owners  of  B&H  projec¬ 
tors  a  treatment  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  protect  equipment  against  tropic  fungi.  The 
“tropicalization”  process,  as  B&H  names  it,  in¬ 
cludes  the  coating  of  projector  and  amplifier 
components  and  wiring  with  a  special  fungus- 
inhibiting  material.  It  is  applicable  to  equipment 
wherever  the  climate  is  excessively  humid. 
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RIDER  •  Rider  College,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  observed  its  eighty-first  commencement 
on  August  15  in  a  degree-conferring  ceremony 
during  which  addresses  by  Dr.  Franklin  F. 
Moore,  president  of  the  college,  and  Captain 
John  V.  Deuel,  noted  author  and  explorer, 
were  heard.  Degrees  and  diplomas  were  granted 
to  185  graduates  before  an  audience  of  about 
fifteen  hundred. 

BRYANT  •  Bryant  College  awarded  de¬ 
grees  and  diplomas  to  195  graduates  and  five 
honorary  degrees  at  its  eighty-third  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  on  August  9.  The  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  John  O.  Pastore,  presided  at 


Memorial  Hall,  first  building  in  Rhode  Island 
dedicated  to  veterans  of  World  War  II,  is  Bryant 
College’s  newest  building,  twelfth  on  the  campus. 


the  exercises  and  introduced  Solicitor  General 
J.  Howard  McGrath,  the  principal  speaker. 
The  degrees  were  conferred  by  Henry  L. 
Jacobs,  president  of  the  college. 

Honorary  doctorates  were  conferred  upon 
Irving  S.  Olds,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation ;  Ira 
Mosher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers:  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Harold  R.  Barker,  vice-president  of  the 
Industrial  Trust  Company;  The  Very  Rev¬ 
erend  Daniel  M.  Galliher,  O.  P.,  registrar 
of  Providence  College;  and  Benjamin  Fine, 
education  editor  of  the  Netv  York  Times. 

500  SCHOOLS  •  The  National  Council  of 
Business  Schools  has  announced  the  forthcoming 
publication  of  its  directory,  with  a  listing  of  over 
500  schools  that  have  been  inspected  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  five  basic  courses  of  the  Council. 
Address:  839  Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

CHANGES  •  Berea  (Kentucky)  College 
has  enlarged  its  business-education  program  to 
offer  full  degree  work  in  content,  skill,  and 
teacher-training  courses,  reports  C.  C.  Dawson, 
head  of  the  Business  Education  Department. 


rhe  Van  Sant  School  of  Business  (Omaha, 
Nebraska),  owned  and  directed  by  Miss  Ione 
C.  Duffy  since  *  1910, | 
has  passed  into  new 
hands:  Wallace  W. 

Keenan,  trust  officer  of 
an  Omaha  bank,  has 
purchased  the  school 
and  taken  over  its  active 
management.  A  former 
FBI  man  and  later  an 
instructor  at  Creighton 
University,  Mr.  Keenan 
plans  more  emphasis  on 
business  education  for 
men. 

Miss  Duffy  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  school  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
She  purchased  the  school  in  1910  from  its  foun¬ 
der,  Adam  Van  Sant.  Mr.  Van  Sant,  a  veteran 
court  reporter,  who  took  Lincoln’s  speeches, 
founded  a  shorthand  system,  and  evolved  one 
of  the  first  systems  of  touch  typing,  if  not  the 
first  system,  had  founded  the  school  in  1891. 
In  her  thirty-six  years  as  head  of  the  school, 
M  iss  Duffy'  supervised  the  training  of  over 
sixteen  thousand  students. 


People 


Harry  C.  Eckhoff,  well-known  Pacific 
Coast  business  educator  who  left  an  assistant 
supervisorship  of  business  education  of  the  state 
of  California  to  serve  the  Army  education  pro¬ 
gram,  is  now’  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eckhoff  and 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Army  Education  Branch  of 
the  Information  and  Education  Division. 

Back  in  Washington,  D.  C.  (Room  2E570, 
The  Pentagon),  from  duty  in  China,  where  he 
installed  and  directed  the  Army’s  education  fa¬ 
cilities,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Eckhoff  expects  to 
make  a  brief  survey  of  the  Army  education 
program  in  Europe. 

An  active  member  of  the  Army-Navy  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
stitute,  he  is  able  to  report  to  business  educa¬ 
tors  that  “USAFI  has  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  Regular  Army.” 

BEREAVEMENT  •  Mrs.  Lola  Wilson 
Maclean,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Maclean,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Commercial  College,  and 
mother  of  Miss  Lola  Maclean,  died  on  July  15 
at  her  home  in  Detroit.  Mrs.  Maclean  was  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  shorthand,  as  her  daugh¬ 
ter  is  now.  Her  death  is  mourned  by  her  count¬ 
less  friends,  both  personal  and  professional. 
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BOOKS 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TEACH¬ 
ING,  by  Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  Long¬ 
man’s,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  3.  $1.75, 180  pages. 


Teachers  who  wish  a  ctKicise,  up-to-date  book 
that  briskly  reviews  the  educational  aspects  of 
j  psychology  will  welcome  The  Psychology  of 
Teaching,  Dr.  Asahel  D.  Woodruff’s  first  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  educational-psychology  field.  It  is  a 
general  text,  the  thesis  of  which  is  a  pointed 
demand  for  improvement  in  instruction  through 
a  better  kind  of  motivation,  a  more  intimate 
^  knowledge  of  the  processes  and  end-products  of 
learning,  and  the  avoidance  of  pupil  maladjust¬ 
ment  and  frustration. 

This  book  by  a  young  Cornell  University  in¬ 
structor  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the  busy 
teacher.  It  is  short.  It  contains  no  involved 
descriptions  of  experiments.  It  uses  psychological 
j  terminology  sparingly.  It  omits  statistical  data 
—does  not  contain  even  an  illustration  of  a 
normal  curve.  It  can  be  read  without  being 
studied.  It  is  down-to-earth;  it  talks  about  class¬ 
rooms. 

Doctor  Woodruff  enumerates  seven  general 
areas  of  knowledge  that  are  important  to  the 
teacher  and  analyzes  each  in  terms  of  modern 
psychological  belief.  The  seven  areas  may  be 
.  paraphrased  in  question  form,  as  below.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  answers  might  indicate  how 
much  you  really  know  about  educational  psy¬ 
chology  : 

1.  Why  do  humans  act  the  way  they  do? 

2.  What  is  “the  learning  process”? 

3.  How  do  people  learn? 

4.  Why  are  people  different? 

5.  What  function  does  the  school  serve  in 
the  learning  process? 

- ^ — 

I 


I 


i 


The  accompanying  re¬ 
view  is  the  contribution 
of  Book  Review  Editor 
Theodore  Woodward.  Mr. 
Woodward  is  head  of  the 
Business  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  the  George 
Peahody  College  for 
Teachers  (Nashville  8, 
Tennessee).  In  each  issue 
of  the  B.E.W.,  he  will  re¬ 
view  a  book  of  importance 
to  business  educators. 


Theodore  Woodward 


This  block  diagram  of  a  learner’s  head  is  an 
illustration  in  The  Psychology  of  Learning  (page 
119)  and  is  entitled  accurately,  “The  Difficulty  of 
(Jetting  Through  to  the  Student.” 

6.  How  can  you  tell  when  something  has 
been  learned? 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  counseling? 

Doctor  Woodruff  believes,  'and  rightly,  that 
the  teacher  should  know  these  areas  thoroughly 
and  put  his  knowledge  to  work.  Result:  better 
instruction. 

In  his  analysis  of  these  areas,  the  author 
provides  challenging  statements.  For  example: 

Motivation,  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
teachers  in  all  fields,  and  of  particular  concern 
to  Doctor  Woodruff,  is  treated  at  length.  He  de¬ 
fines  motivational  health  as  “a  condition  in  which 
the  individual  is  interested  in  much  of  what  is 
around  him,  curious  about  things  he  contacts, 
eager  to  explore  new  areas  and  to  explore  old 
areas  of  experience  more  fully.  .  .  .”  He  believes 
that  the  importance  of  motivational  health  can¬ 
not  be  overemphasized.  Teachers  will  not  quar¬ 
rel  with  this. 

With  Doctor  Woodruff’s  treatment  of  in¬ 
centives,  however,  the  teacher  may  be  less  com¬ 
fortable.  The  author  feels  very  strongly  about 
the  use  of  final  examinations,  grades,  promo¬ 
tions,  honors,  punishment,  and  sarcasm;  he  con¬ 
demns  them  all  as  artifidal  and  unsound,  psy¬ 
chologically.  Certainly  no  progressive  teacher 
today  condones  the  use  of  punishment  or  sar¬ 
casm;  but  most  teachers  will  uneasily  ask, 
“What  is  to  take  the  place  of  those  others — 
tests  and  marks  and  awards  and  so  on  ?”  Doctor 
Woodruff’s  reply  would  emphatically  be:  use 
natural  incentives,  motivation  from  within,  learn¬ 
ing  for  its  own  exciting  sake. 

Guidance  activities  are  subject  to  some  criti- 
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cism  and  much  suggestion.  The  author  cautions 
hesitancy  in  discussing  vocational  selection  with 
the  students.  He  bases  his  comment  upon  the 
impossibility  of  making  “highly  accurate  pre¬ 
dictions  about  adult  activities  from  any  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  during  the  childhood  or  adolescent 
years.” 

The  Psychology  of  Teaching  contains  many 
neat  quotables.  In  making  a  good  distinction  be¬ 
tween  ideals  and  goals,  for  example,  Doctor 
Woodruff  says,  “.  .  ..  ideals  challenge  because 
they  seem  possible  of  attainment,  and  they  re¬ 
tain  their  challenge  indefinitely  because  they 
are  never  quite  reached”;  but  “.  .  .  goals  are  the 
mileposts  to  -which  the  individual  pays  temporar>’ 
attention  in  his  march  toward  his  ideal.”  In  dis¬ 
cussing  transfer  of  learning,  as  another  example, 
he  points  out  that  “transfer  may  not  be  depended 
on  to  take  the  place  of  direct  attack  on  any 
desired  goal”  and  illustrates  the  comment  by: 
“unless  Latin  is  wanted  for  its  own  sake,  it  is.  a 
poor  detour  bv  which  to  approach  the  study  of 
English.” 

A  psychology  professor  said  of  this  book  that 
It  was  too  general ;  a  research  student  said  that 
it  tells  nothing  new — simply  summari7-es  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  well  established;  but  a  high 
school  teacher  enthusiastically  said  that  it  was 
practical,  and  that  it  was  helful  to  her.  The 
Psychology  of  Teaching  is  practical,  is  helpful 
— to  those  who  are  concerned  with  immediate 
improvement  of  instruction  in  their  own  class¬ 
rooms. 


Rapid  Reviews 

YOUR  COMMUNITY  ADVISORY 

CENTER,  Department  of  Labor,  U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  40  pages. 

You  would  not  think  that  a  40-page  brochure 
could  tell  so  much  so  well  and  so  briefly,  but 
actually  this  pamphlet  is  a  complete  guide  for 
the  organizing  and  operating  of  a  communiw 
advisory  center.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  help 
to  school  personnel,  particularly  guidance 
directors  and  administrators,  who  are  being 
called  upon  for  leadership  in  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  retraining. — A.C.L. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  THAT 

GET  JOBS,  by  E.  R.  Mason,  The  Marcel 

Rodd  Company,  Hollywood.  $1.98,  192  pages. 

Imagine  job-getting  letters  without  the  tradi¬ 
tional  salutations!  Imagine  a  book  on  letter 
writing  that  makes  no  mention  of  punctuation, 
grammar,  or  style!  This  is  a  book  that  is  differ¬ 
ent.— T.^. 


T  eacher  s-T  o-Be 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

A  unit  focuses  teacher  attention  sharply  on 
the  outcomes.  It  makes  one  specific.  The  i 
‘unit”  method  of  lesson  planning  helps  the  | 
business  teacher  avoid  a  common  error  in 
reaching — dealing  in  generalities  beyond  the 
practical  grasp  of  the  youthful  learner. 

'Fhe  psychology  of  the  methodology  to  be 
used  should  be  taught  all  prospective  teachers  ^ 
by  our  business  teacher-training  institutions,  i 
Progress  in  the  methods  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing,  for  example,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  mechanical  development  and  ini-  j 
provement  of  the  typewriter.  Only  in  the 
past  two  decades  have  traditional  methods  ,  t 
(often  with  no  scientific  data  to  defend  their  ^  p 
use)  been  discarded,  and  better,  more  result-  |  s 
ful,  methods  been  substituted.  j  ^ 

Many  research  studies  on  the  Master’s  and 
Doctor’s  level  of  graduate  instruction  have  ^ 
been  conducted  into  the  effectiveness  of  vari-  ■  ^ 
ous  teaching  methods  in  the  business  subjects.  ^  ^ 
I'he  reader  is  referred  to  the  annual  exhaus¬ 
tive  and  complete  bibliographies  of  all  the  re¬ 
search  studies  in  methodology  in  the  business 
subjects  compiled  by  the  National  Association 
of  Business  I'eacher-Training  Institutions. 

'I'he  fundamental  psychological  principles 
on  which  the  acquisition  of  a  skill  depends  ^ 
must  be  taught  in  lesson  planning  for  the  ^  , 
business-skill  subjects.  These  psychological  ij 

laws  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher.  Practice  of  a  repetitive  nature  c 
must  be  of  the  right  kind  and  based  on  an  c 
understanding  of  certain  educational  prin-  t 

ciples  of  psychology.  He  should  be  given  defi¬ 
nite  reading  assignments  in  selected  reference  1 
books  dealing  with  the  psychoIog>’  of  skill  de-  t 
velopment  preparatory  to  lesson  planning. 

Psychology  underlies  the  whole  of  effective  s 
teaching.  The  trainer  of  teachers  must  know,  ■■ 
use,  and  teach  these  principles  of  psycholog}  | 
in  directing  lesson-planning  for  the  business  • 
teachers  getting  ready  to  go  out  into  the  pub-  j  * 
lie  schools  of  our  country  if  they  are  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  competent,  versatile  product  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  society.  The  only  place  where  busi-  ^ 
ness  educators  are  seriously  going  to  examine  ^ 
and  evaluate  methods  of  teaching  and  learn  to 
work  out  lesson  plans  for  future  classroom  use  j 
will  be  in  the  business  teacher  -  institvitions  t 
scattered  througho\it  the  nation.  1  1 
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achievement  certificates  for  transcription  students 


CLAUDIA  GARVEY 


motivation  plus  •  The  Business 

Education  World  will  again  sponsor  in  behalf 
of  transcription  teachers  an  awards  program  for 
transcription  students.  Attractive  certificates  of 
professional  achievement  will  be  issued  to  every 
student  who  submits  mailable  transcripts  of  the 
dictation  matter  published  for  this  purpose  each 
month  on  these  pages. 

Two  certificates  are  issued:  a  Junior  certifi- 
'  cate  for  those  who  successfully  transcribe  the 
[  80-word  test  in  24  minutes,  and  a  Senior  cer- 
>  tificate  for  those  who  successfully  transcribe  the 


100-word  test  in  27  minutes.  The  teacher  dic¬ 
tates  the  letters;  the  students  transcribe  them 
within  the  time  limit;  the  teacher  mails  in  the 
transcripts — and  award  certificates  quickly  come 
to  excite  students  and  stimulate  their  work. 
The  papers  are  graded  by  an  impartial  board 
of  examiners  in  New  York  City;  therefore,  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  scoring  is  assured.  The  standard? 
Mailability. 

Complete  details  of  the  contest  rules  are  given 
below.  The  actual  dictation  test  matter  is  given 
on  the  next  page. 


RULES  GOVERNING  TRANSCRIPTION  CERTIFICATION 


1.  Names  and  addresses  are  to  be  dictated 
before  the  letters  are  dictated,  and  need  not  be 
read  at  any  set  speed.  To  eliminate  error  in  the 

.  spelling  of  unusual  names,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Dictate  at  the  indicated  speed  the  letters 
designated  for  the  grade  of  certificate  your  stu¬ 
dents  wish  to  earn  (80  for  the  Junior;  100  for 
the  Senior). 

3.  No  preliminary  reading  of  notes  or  help 
from  any  source  is  permitted  before  timing  of 
transcript  starts. 

4.  The  maximum  time  allowed  for  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  Junior  test  is  24  minutes;  for  the 
Senior  test,  27  minutes. 

j  5.  The  above  time  limit  includes  all  proof- 
[  reading  and  correction  of  errors  and  the  use  of 
I  the  dictionary,  which  is  permitted  during  tran¬ 
scription. 

6.  Each  transcript  must  contain  the  student’s 
name,  complete  school  address,  and  teacher’s 
name.  The  length  of  time  required  to  transcribe 
all  letters  should  appear  on  the  first  letter  only. 

7.  No  carbons  or  envelopes  are  required.  The 
shorthand  notes  are  not  to  be  sent. 

'  ‘  8.  An  entry  form  consisting  of  a  typewritten 

I  list  of  participants,  indicating  both  the  dictation 


and  transcription  speeds,  should  be  submitted 
with  the  transcripts. 

9.  To  arrive  at  the  transcription  speed,  divide 
the  number  of  minutes  required  for  the  tran¬ 
scription  into  the  total  word  count  of  the  dic¬ 
tated  material.  For  example;  a  Junior  test  of 
240  words  transcribed  in  10  minutes  gives  a 
transcription  speed  of  24  words  a  minute. 

10.  The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  tran¬ 
scripts  for  each  one  of  the  three  certificates  is 
10  cents.  Remittance  in  full  must  accompany 
each  shipment  of  transcripts.  Ask  us  about  the 
easy  way  to  send  remittances  through  the  use 
of  B.E.W.  stamps. 

11.  Transcripts  are  judged  solely  on  a  mail¬ 
able-letter  basis.  Errors  that  make  letters  un¬ 
mailable  include:  misspelling,  untidy  erasure, 
uncorrected  typographical  error,  serious  devia¬ 
tion  in  wording,  and  poor  placement. 

12.  A  Certificate  of  Achievement  will  be 
awarded  every  student  whose  transcripts  meet 
an  acceptable  standard.  Transcripts  not  consid¬ 
ered  eligible  for  certification  will  be  marked  and 
returned. 

Send  all  transcripts  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post)  to: 
The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

1 1 1 
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Letter  1.  Gentlemen:  We  are  discontinuing  item  No.  1012  and 
are  offering  this  material  /  at  a  special  price  of  $5  a  bolt,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  listed  price.  This  attractive  print  is  avail¬ 
able  /  in  black  and  white  or  navy  and  red.  We  have  four  of  the 
navy  and  red  combination  and  six  of  black  /  and  white. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  quantity  that  may  be  ordered. 
You  may  have  the  entire  lot  or  any  (1)  portion  of  it. 

Please  let  us  hear  from  you  promptly  so  that,  if  you  are  not 
interested  in  this  offer,  or  cannot  /  use  the  complete  stock,  we 
can  make  the  offer  to  another  customer.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  2.  Gentlemen:  We  are/unable  to  fill  your  order  for  item 
No.  6072  at  this  time. 

We  can  substitute  /  a  better  quality  flat  crepe  at  an  added  cost 
of  $5  a  bolt.  This  crepe  is  listed  on  page  47  (2)  of  the  fall  and 
winter  catalogue.  See  No.  6123. 

All  the  shades  listed  /  are  on  hand;  but,  to  insure  no  further 
delay  in  receiving  this  material,  please  state  additional  color  /  pref¬ 
erences  in  the  event  that  some  colors  are  out  of  stock  by  the  time 
your  order  reaches  us.  Yours  truly,  (240  standard  words,  in¬ 
cluding  addresses) 


I'KANStJtiPTioN  Test  for 
THE  Jt3N10R  GeRTIFICIATE 


INSTRUCTIONS 

These  two  letters  are  to  be 
dictated  at  80  words  a  minute 
and  transcribed  at  not  less  than 
10  words  a  minute  (24  minutes 
for  the  two  letters).  They  are 
counted  in  15 -second  dictation 
units  of  20  words  each.  Dictate 
the  following  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take,  and 
spell  out  all  unusual  names: 

Letter  i:  Barry  Silk  Shop, 
18  Broadway,  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Letter  2:  The  Sewing  Box,  I, 
Salem  Street,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire. 


Transcription  Test  for 


THE  Senior  Certificate 


INSTRUCTIONS 

'I'hese  three  letters  are  to  be 
dictated  at  100  words  a  minute 
and  transcribed  at  not  less  than 
IS  words  a  minute  (27  minutes 
for  the  three  letters).  They  are 
counted  in  IS -second  dictation 
units  of  2S  words  each.  Dictate 
the  following  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take,  and 
spell  out  all  unusual  names: 

Letter  i:  Yard  Goods  Mar¬ 
ket,  Trade  Building,  Boston  3, 
Massachusetts. 

Letter  2:  Paradise  Shop,  60 
Broad  Street,  Newark  2,  New 
Jersey. 

Letter  y:  Hayden’s  Empor¬ 
ium,  Hayden  Building,  Portland 
1,  Maine. 


Ilrii.  W 


Letter  1.  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your  order  No.  972. 

Apparently  the  price  increase  notice  sent  to  all  our  customers  / 
the  first  of  last  month  failed  to  reach  you.  Your  order  indicated 
$21  for  a  bolt  of  item  No.  6021 ;  /  whereas,  the  current  price  is 
$26. 'On  item  No.  5928  the  price  w'as  increased  from  $17  /  to  $22. 

Your  order  is  being  held  for  confirmation.  As  soon  as  we  have 
your  acceptance  of  the  price  increase,  the  ( 1 )  shipment  will  go 
forward. 

A  copy  of  the  latest  price  increase  notice  is  enclosed.  Veiy 
truly  yours. 

Letter  2.  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  for  your  order  /  for  ten 
bolts  of  rayon  jersey  in  solid  colors. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  continue  quantity  restrictions.  We  can 
therefore  ship  /  only  three  bolts  on  this  order. 

We  are  able  to  supply  all  the  colors  listed  except  green,  but 
shall  require  a  confirming  order  giving  /  the  three  colors  desired. 

As  we  cannot  meet  your  stock  requirements  in  solid  colors,  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  supplement  your  order  to  (2)  include 
some  striped  jersey.  You  will  find  this  material  listed  on  page  24 
of  the  fall  and  winter  catalogue. 

Attractive  prints  are  /  also  available  in  this  material.  See  page 
23.  Cordially  yours. 

Letter  3.  Gentlemen:  We  are  sending  you  today  a  catalogue  / 
showing  advance  spring  materials. 

Because  of  the  continuing  shortages  of  raw  materials  in  the 
textile  industry,  all  the  /  items  are  available  in  limited  quantit} 
only.  To  insure  an  equal  distribution  among  our  customers,  we 
are  compelled  (3)  to  require  that  orders  be  limited  to  not  more 
th  an  30  bolts. 

Each  fabric  is  numbered,  with  colors  indicated  by  the  addition 
/  of  letters.  You  may  order  up  to  three  bolts  of  a  fabric  but  not 
more  than  one  of  a  color.  Be  sure  to  indicate  additional  /  color 
preference  in  the  event  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  supply  all  those 
listed.  Very  truly  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest  Program 


MILTON  BRIGGS,  Editor 

MOTIVATION  PLUS  •  Here  is  the 
second  problem  in  the  new  series  of  contests  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  student  interest  in  all  book¬ 
keeping  classes.  Solution  of  this  contest  problem 
will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class 
►  periods  and  will  provide  a  welcome  change  from 
I  textbook  routine.  The  problem  may  he  assigned 
'  for  homework  or  for  extra  credit. 

An  impartial  board  of  examiners  in  New 
York  City  will  grade  all  papers  submitted  in 
this  contest,  and  a  Certificate  of  Achievement 
'  will  be  sent  to  every  student  who  submits  a  sat- 
isfactory  paper.  The  Business  Education 
I  World  will  distribute  special  cash  prizes,  as 
I  described  in  paragraph  6  of  the  rules,  for  the 
j  best  student  solutions  of  each  contest  problem. 

.\11  information  necessary  for  participation  in  the 
I  contest  is  given  on  these  pages. 

1 

I  Special  Note  for  Teachers 

'  The  October  bookkeeping  ca)ntest  problem  is 
divided  into  two  parts — Assignments  A  and  B. 
Students  who  complete  Assignment  A  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement; 

I  students  who  complete  Assignment  B  are  en- 
I  titled  to  a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement. 

I  The  Junior  Certificate  must  be  earned  before 
-  the  Senior  Certificate  is  awarded.  Students  may 
i  earn  both  certificates  if  they  solve  both  parts 
of  the  problem ;  in  such  cases,  remit  10  cents 
t  for  each  certificate  desired. 

1.  i  ining  next  month  the  bookkeeping  con¬ 

test  problem  will  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  one  certificate  w’ill  be  awarded  for  each 
I*  i  part  of  the  problem  solved.  Any  one  certificate 
1  or  all  three  certificates  may  be  earned  in  one 
1  month,  or  in  three  different  months,  as  teachers 
I  and  students  desire. 

j  Subject  of  the  Bookkeeping  Contest  next 
/  I  month  is  journalizing.  Students  wfill  be  called 
I  upon  to  record,  in  simple  journal  form,  trans¬ 
ire  actions  that  commonly  occur  in  the  daily  opera- 
tion  of  a  business. 
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Ci.usiNG  Datk  For  Thk 
October  Contest  Is 

NOVEMBER  10 


Rules  for  the  October  Contest 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  problem  on  the  next  page.  The  B.E.W. 
hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate 
the  problem  for  free  distribution  to  your 
students  if  you  wish  them  to  have  individ¬ 
ual  copies. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel 
post)  to;  The  B.E.W.  Awards  Department, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New 
York. 

3.  With  your  papers,  send  a  typed  list  in 
duplicate  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  submitted. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  certificate  de¬ 
sired.  This  fee  covers  in  part  the  cost  of 
examination,  printing,  and  mailing.  The 
B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive  Certificate 
of  Achievement  to  every  student  whose  solu¬ 
tion  meets  an  acceptable  standard.  Your 
students  will  be  proud  to  show  their  certifi¬ 
cates  to  their  parents,  friends,  and  prospec¬ 
tive  employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  that  you  con¬ 
sider  the  best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the 
papers  you  send  in.  These  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  the  award  of  prizes.  (Teachers 
who  do  not  wish  to  submit  papers  for  cer¬ 
tification  may  enter  in  the  contest,  free  of 
charge,  the  three  best  solutions  from  each 
class.)  Not  less  than  five  solutions  may  be 
submitted  for  certification. 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows;  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted  in  each  division,  and  $2  second 
prize.  To  each  student  who  submits  an  out¬ 
standing  paper  meriting  Honorable  Mention, 
the  B.E.W.  will  send  a  specially  designed, 
85/2-by-ll  Scholastic  Achievement  Certificate 
suitable  for  framing. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  acceptable  papers  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
Papers  not  meeting  certification  standards 
will  be  returned  with  errors  indicated. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Alan  Lloyd,  Milton 
Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  the  contest  is 
November  10,  1946.  Contest  papers  to  be 
considered  for  prizes  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  midnight  of  that  date.  Papers 
postmarked  later  than  that  date  will  be 
accepted  for  certification  only.  Prize  win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  B.E.W.,  and  prizes  will  be  mailed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  judges  have  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  prize  winners. 
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HERE  IS  THE  OCTOBER  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEM 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  BOOKKEEP- 
ING  •  Please  read  these  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  students. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  contest  is  to  see 
how  well  you  know  the  language  of  beginning 
bookkeeping.  As  you  learn  the  art  of  record 
keeping,  you  meet  new  words  and  groups  of 
words  that  you  may  not  have  known. 


By  combining  his  collection  of  figures  with 
the  Correct  words,  the  bookkeeper  can  communi¬ 
cate  valuable  information  to  the  proprietors  of 
business.  He  can  show  what  a  business  is  worth, 
and  whether  it  produces  a  profit  or  a  loss;  he 
can  furnish  figures  required  for  income-tax  re¬ 
ports  as  well  as  much  information  that  will  be 
helpful  in  future  management  of  the  business. 


Assignment  A 

For  a  Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 


Assignment  B 

For  a  Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 


In  Column  A,  which  your  teacher  has  on  the 
blackboard,  there  is  a  list  of  words  commonly 
used  in  the  language  of  beginning  bookkeeping. 
In  your  best  penmanship,  copy  this  list  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  8^  by  11.  Number  each 
term.  Leave  one  line  (or  space)  between  terms. 

In  Column  B  on  the  blackboard  there  are  defi¬ 
nitions  that  fit  the  words  in  Column  A,  but 
(with  one  exception)  they  do  not  match  as 
shown  on  the  board.  Select  from  Column  B 
the  definition  that  correctly  matches  each  of  the 
words  in  Column  A.  Change  the  order  of  the 
definitions  in  Column  B  as  you  see  fit,  but  do 
not  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  Col¬ 
umn  A. 


Column  A 

1 .  Asset 

2.  Liability 

3.  Proprietor¬ 
ship 

4.  Proprietor 

5.  Fiscal  Period 

6.  Debit 

7.  Credit 

8.  Balance 

9.  Business 

T  ransaction 

10.  Bookkeeping 

11.  Customer 

12.  Creditor 

13.  Expense 

14.  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable 

15.  Notes  Pay¬ 
able 


Column  B 

One  to  w’hom  a  debt  is  to 
be  paid. 

An  exchange  of  values. 

Cost  of  doing  business. 

The  systematic  recording 
of  business  transactions. 

Written  promises  to  pay 
money  at  a  future  time. 

Right-hand  side. 

Owmer. 

One  to  whom  a  business 
sells. 

Capital. 

Left-hand  side. 

The  difference  between 
debit  and  credit  totals. 

The  length  of  time  between 
preparation  of  financial 
statements. 

Debt. 

Oral  promises  from  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  money  to 
the  proprietor. 

Anything  ow’ed. 


Account  titles  are  part  of  the  language  of 
bookkeeping.  They  should  be  clear  and  concise. 

In  the  following  paragraph  there  are  the 
names  of  twenty-five  accounts  commonly  used 
in  bookkeeping.  Each  of  these  titles  can  be  cor¬ 
rectly  listed  under  one  of  the  following  head¬ 
ings:  Assets,  Liabilities,  Income,  or  Expense. 
On  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  8J4  by  11,  held 
horizontally,  rule  four  columns  of  equal  width. 
Print  the  four  headings,  one  at  the  top  of  each 
column.  Then  list,  in  your  best  penmanship,  the 
following  account  titles  under  the  proper  head¬ 
ing. 

Accounts  Payable,  Salaries  and  Wages,  De¬ 
livery  Truck,  Cash,  Discount  on  Purchases, 
Taxes  Payable,  Prepaid  Insurance,  Store  Sup¬ 
plies  Used,  Merchandise  Inventory,  Taxes, 
Sales,  Store  Equipment,  Office  Supplies  Unused, 
Discount  on  Sales,  Notes  Payable,  Transporta¬ 
tion  on  Sales,  Old-Age  Insurance  Taxes  Pay¬ 
able,  Expired  Insurance,  Accounts  Receivable, 
Interest  on  Notes  Receivable,  Notes  Receivable, 
Cash  Over,  Office  Equipment,  Interest  on  Notes 
Payable,  Donations. 


JSdW  CUMMIMGS 


Rules  for  earning  Certificates  of  this  kind  are 
given  on  the  preceding  page.  Thousands  of  students 
improve  their  work  to  merit  these  badges  of  reco|f* 
nition. 


THR  BUSINFSS  EDUCATION  WORID 


TEACHER’S  KEY 

for  the  information  of  teachers  only,  the  so¬ 
lutions  of  both  parts  of  the  October  contest 
problem  are  given  below: 


KEY  TO  ASSIGNMENT  A 

1.  Asset:  anything  owned. 

2.  Liability:  debt. 

3.  Proprietorship:  capital. 

4.  Proprietor:  owner. 

5.  Fiscal  Period:  the  length  of  time  between 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 

6.  Debit:  left-hand  side. 

7.  Credit:  right-hand  side. 

8.  Balance:  the  difference  between  debit  and 
credit  totals. 

9.  Business  Transaction:  an  exchange  of  values. 

10.  Bookkeeping :  the  systematic  recording  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions. 

11.  Customer:  one  to  whom  a  business  sells. 

I  12.  Creditor:  one  to  whom  a  debt  is  to  be  paid. 
I  13.  Expense:  cost  of  doing  business. 

I  14.  Accounts  Receivable :  oral  promises  from  cus¬ 
tomers  to  pay  money  to  the  proprietor. 

I  IS.  Notes  Payable:  written  promises  to  pay  money 
I  at  a  future  time. 

[  KEY  TO  ASSIGNMENT  B 

I  Assets: 

Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 
Notes  Receivable 
Merchandise  Inventory 
I  Prepaid  Insurance 
I  Office  Supplies  Unused 
I  Delivery  Truck 
“  Store  Equipment 
Office  Equipment 

Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable 
Notes  Payable 
Taxes  Payable 
I  Old-age  Insurance 
Taxes  Payable 


Income : 

Sales 

Discount  on  Purchases 
Interest  on  Notes 
Receivable 
Cash  Over 

Expense: 

Salaries  and  Wages 
Store  Supplies  Used 
T  axes 

Expired  Insurance 
T  ransportation 
on  Sales 

Discount  on  Sales 
Interest  on  Notes 
Payable 
Donations 


O.  B.  E.  News 
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CHARTERS  •  Thirteen  O.B.E.  chapters 
were  installed  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
past  school  year.  And  that  is  news!  During  the 
1945-1946  school  year,  the  O.B.E.  grew  from 
a  total  of  144  chapters  to  the  grand  total  of  17.^ 
chapters. 

Membership  in  the  National  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency  is  automatically  granted  to  re¬ 
cipients  of  a  B.E.W.  Senior  Achievement  Certifi¬ 
cate  in  bookkeeping  or  transcription.  When  ten 


or  more  students  have  earned  this  award,  they 
are  eligible  to  form  a  local  chapter.  Application 
is  then  made  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department 
for  information  and  materials  required  for 
organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is:  (1)  to 
uphold  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  every  activity 
of  school  life;  (2)  to  serve  the  school  and  the 
community  whenever  possible;  and  (3)  to  foster 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  good  will  between 
the  businessmen  of  the  community  and  the 
school. 

A  very  hearty  welcome  is  extended  to  the 
charter  members  and  sponsors  of  the  thirteen 
additions  to  the  National  Order  of  Business 

Efficiency. 

No.  161.  Kennebunk  High  School,  Kennebunk, 
Maine.  Airs.  Jennie  Horne.  Charter  issued 
March  25,  1946. 

No.  162.  Abilene  High  School,  Abilene, 

Texas.  Eva  Garvin.  Charter  issued  April  3, 

1946. 

No.  163.  Pone  De  Leon  High  School,  Coral 
Gables,  Florida.  Alaudie  E.  Cook  and  Fred  C. 
Wilson.  Charter  issued  April  12,  1946. 

No.  164.  Crossett  High  School,  Crossett, 

Arkansas.  Bernice  W oodward.  Charter  issued 
April  22,  1946. 

No.  165.  Waterbury  Catholic  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut.  Sister  St.  Thomas  of 
Cori.  Charter  issued  April  24,  1946. 

No.  166.  Otoe  High  School,  Otoe,  Nebraska. 
Ruby  Taney.  Charter  issued  May  3,  1946. 

No.  167.  Lovell  High  School,  Lovell,  Wyom¬ 
ing.  Roberta  R.  Anderson.  Charter  issued  Mav 
6,  1946. 

No.  168.  Clarkton  High  School,  Clarkton, 
Missouri.  Glenda  Hibdon.  Charter  issued  Mav 
6,  1946. 

No.  169.  Lewistown  Community  High  School, 
Lewistown,  Illinois.  Airs.  W.  B.  Henderson. 
Charter  issued  May  10,  1946. 

No.  170.  St.  Joseph  High  School,  Berthier- 
ville,  Quebec,  Canada.  Brother  G.  H.  Cloutier. 
Charter  issued  May  11,  1946. 

No.  171.  St.  Anne’s  Academy,  Swanton,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Sister  Albert  Celine.  Charter  issued  May 
28,  1946. 

No.  172.  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Dunkirk,  New 
York.  Sister  AI.  Josepha.  Charter  issued  June 
27,  1946. 

No.  173.  O’Sullivan  Bilingual  College,  Que¬ 
bec  City,  Quebec.  J.  Paul  Chevier  and  Jack 
Griffin.  Charter  issued  August  1,  1946. 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER  KEY 

The 

dictation  materials  on  these  and 

the 

following  pages  are  shown 

in 

shorthand  in  this  month’s  issue 

of 

THE 

Gregg  Writer.  The  key  given 

in 

the 

B.E.W.  is  counted  in  units  of 

20 

standard  words. 

B.E.IV. 

G.W. 

Page 
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FICTION 

116. .. 

_ Wits  and  Wags . 

112 

116. .. 

...Sandy  Inlet  (Part  II) . 

104 

ARTICLES 

118.. 

. .  .America’s  War  Production. . 

91 

118. . 

. . .  Changing  Face  of  Main  Street 

92 

119,. 

...Air  Cargoes  in  War  Job . 

103 

120.. 

. .  ..Telephone  Talk . . 

89 

122.. 

...Creative  Minds  at  Work . 

110 

122. ■ ■ 

97 

123. . 

. .  .Greatness  That  la  America. . . . 

98 

123.. 

...Thirsty  Metal  .  •• 

102 

OTHER  MATERIALS 

121. . 

. . .  Graded  Letters  for  Chapters  4, 

5,  and  6  of  the  Gregg  Manual. 

99 

123.. 

. . .  Actual  Business  Letters . 
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By  Wits  and  Wags 

lazy  SECRETARY:  1  certainly  know  the  war 
iii  over.  I  was  only  an  hour  late  this  morning 
and  the  boss  bred  me! 

MOTHER:  Did  Rollo  get  in  any  trouble  while 
1  way  away? 

Maid:  Nothing  except  he  swallowed  a  bug,  but 
1  gave  him  some  insect  powder  right  away,  so 
there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

VISITORS  to  the  house  in  the  daytime  made 
so  much  noise  that  the  night  nurse  could  not  get 
sufficient  rest  to  prepare  her  for  her  work. 

One  day  she  happened  to  mention  this  to  the 
doctor,  who  wrote  a  large  notice  with  the  words, 
“Please  remember  the  night  nurse,”  and  placed  it 
on  the  hall  table. 

Next  evening,  when  she  came  on  duty,  she  found, 
beneath  the  notice,  a  shilling,  a  sixpence,  and  a  few 
coppers! — Liverpool  Express 

EXTRACT  from  evening  paper:  “A  shilling 
was  found  in  a  herring  caught  today  by  the  east 
coast  fishing  fleet.” 

Extract  from  the  following  morning's  paper: 
“The  Scottish  fishing  fleet  sailed  for  the  east  coast 
during  the  night.” 

TEACHER  (in  bookkeeping):  “What  is  a 
debtor  ? 

Witty  Student:  A  man  who  owes  money. 

Teacher:  And  what  is  a  creditor? 

Witty  Student:  A  man  who  thinks  he  is  going 
to  get  it  back. 


Part  Two  of  a  Story  i 

begun  last  month  I 


From  “Alexander  Botts  Earthworm  Tractors” 
WILLIAM  HAZLETT  UPSON 

(Copyright,  1928,  Curtit  PubUthing  Company)  ^ 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  TRACTOR  COMPANY  » 

SALESMAN’S  DAILY  REPORl  J 

Date:  Friday,  July  1925.  | 

Written  from:  Hubbardston,  Maine.  > 

Written  by:  Alexander  Botts. 

I  DID  NOT  send  you  any”””’  report  yesterday 
because  I  was  too  busy.  And  when  I  say  busy  that  * 
is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Yesterday’*®”  morning  everything  started  out  very  r 

propitiously.  The  weather  was  fair,  sunny,  and  I 
perfect.  At  about””®  nine  o’clock  Andy  rolled  ' 
up  to  the  hotel  in  his  ten-ton  Earthworm.  The 
tractor  had  evidently  been  given’**®  very  good  care, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  checked  it  all  over  it 
was  as  near  perfect  as  a  machine  could  be.’*** 

After  a  late  lunch  we  drove  over  to  the  lumber 
yard  and  hooked  onto  Mr.  Hubbard’s  wagon.  It  I 
was  loaded’**®  with  a  lot  of  heavy  planks  aid  ' 
timbers,  on  top  of  which  were  tied  a  number  of  j 
kegs  of  nails,  a  lot  of  picks  and*®”®  shovels  and  r 
other  tools,  and  a  big  road  plow.  We  drove  onto 
the  lumber  yard  scales  and  found  that  our  load 
weighed  a  little  over*®“  four  tons  including  the 
wagon — not  much  for  a  ten-ton  tractor,  but  all 
right  for  a  trial  trip  over  unknown*®*"  ground.  i 
When  we  got  to  the  hotel,  the  gentleman  from  | 
New  York  was  waiting  for  us  with  the  other  i 
members  of*®*®  his  party — whom  I  had  not  seen  [ 
up  to  this  time.  It  turned  out  they  were  all  women.  [ 
One  of  them  was  good  looking.  The*®**  other 
four  were  very  large  and  imposing.  By  way 
of  baggage,  they  had  four  trunks,  eighteen  suit-  ' 
cases,  a  lot  of*’®*  bundles,  blankets,  sweaters,  coats,  i 
umbrellas,  one  dog,  one  canary  in  a  gilded  cage, 
and  a  large  box  of  fireworks.*”"  Fortunately 
there  were  no  parrots,  cats,  goldfish,  or  monkeys.  | 
As  the  four  important  females  swarmed  about  i 
the  wagon,***®  I  began  to  understand  that  harassed  | 
look  on  the  face  of  the  little  gentleman  from 
New  York,  All  four  of****  them  began  telling 
him  where  to  put  the  suitcases  and  other  junk, 
where  to  have  the  hotel  porter  put  the  trunks,*’"’ 
where  they  themselves  wanted  to  sit,  and  how 
everything  was  to  be  done.  As  they  all  had  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas,***®  and  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  trying  to  please  everybody,  he  was 
soon  in  a  completely  dazed****  condition.  | 

Accordingly,  I  took  charge  of  things  myself.  I  j 
had  Andy  open  up  the  throttle  so  that  the  trac-  L 
tor***®  motor — which  had  been  idling  quietly—  I 
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started  up  with  such  a  roar  that  the  ladies’  con¬ 
versation  was'^**  completely  drowned  out.  J'hen 
I  had  Andy  shut  down  the  throttle  very  quick, 
and  before  the  ladies  could  start  up  again'^’”  I 
told  them  with  brutal  directness  that  unless  they 
kept  quiet  they  would  have  to  travel  by  motorboat. 
They  kept“““  quiet. 

And  in  my  usual  decisive  manner  I  directed  the 
loading  of  the  extra  cargo.  There  was““  room 
for  most  of  the  smaller  bundles  in  the  grouser 
box  of  the  tractor.  The  hotel  porter  got  some 
extra  ropes***"  and  we  lashed  the  trunks  and  suit¬ 
cases  on  top  of  the  lumber  behind  the  plow  and 
the  other  junk.  Then  I  had  the**""  four  large  fe¬ 
males  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  sit  on 
the  suitcases,  using  the  blankets  and  sweaters  as 
cushions.**""  As  soon  as  they  were  settled  I  tossed 
them  the  dog  and  the  bird  cage. 

This  left  only  the  fifth  lady — the  good-looking**"" 
one — w’ho  all  this  time  had  been  standing  around 
very  modestly  without  attempting  to  boss  any¬ 
body.***"  As  a  reward  for  this  good  conduct  I 
allowed  her  to  ride  on  the  wide,  comfortable  seat 
of  the  tractor  with***"  me  and  Andy. 

(Note:  I  have  described  my 
handling  of  this  party  from 
New  York  in  order  that  you 
may  see  that  I**""  am  more 
than  a  mere  salesman.  I  am 
an  executive.  And  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  remember  this 
in  case***"  there  should  ever  be 
a  vacancy  in  some  of  the  higher 
executive  positions  in  the  com¬ 
pany.) 

By****  the  time  we  were  ready 
to  start,  the  four  large  ladies 
on  the  wagon  had  begun  to  chatter  once  more. 
They  wanted*®*"  to  know  how  long  the  trip  would 
take,  and  what  they  could  do  if  it  rained,  and 
was  the  wagon  perfectlv  safe,  and  so  on.*®"' 

“All  right,  Andy,”  I  said,  “let’s  go.” 

.'\NDY  stepped  on  the  gas,  the  motor  let  out  a 
splendid  roar,  and  we  rolled  off  up*®*"  the  street. 
And  that  was  the  last  I  heard  from  the  four  im¬ 
portant  ladies  for  some  time. 

The  noise  of  the  motor,  however,*®*®  was  not  so 
loud  as  to  drown  out  all  conversation  on  the  seat 
of  the  tractor.  And  I  learned  from  the  young 
lady****  beside  me  that  her  name  was  Miss  Mabel 
Cortlandt.  She  was  the  niece  of  the  gentleman 
frona  New  York.  The  four***®  imposing  females 
were  her  aunts. 

The  tractor  ran  beautifully,  and  we  arrived  at 
the  canning  factory  on  the***®  south  shore  of  Sandy 
Inlet  a  few  minutes  after  six  o’clock — just  as  I 
had  planned.  The  tide  was  out — just  as  Captain**** 
Dobbs  had  said  it  would  be — and  Andy  drove 
straight  out  onto  the  vast  expanse  of  slimy  sand 
that  stretched  away  toward***®  the  wooded  shore 
line  and  the  Seaside  Inn,  five  miles  to  the  north. 

I  was  delighted  to  observe  that  the  tractor 
hardly**®*  sank  in  at  all.  The  wagon  wheels 
cut  into  the  soft  sand  to  some  extent,  but  we 
had  a  light  load — even  though****  it  included  the 
four  heavyweight  ladies — and  we  moved  along  as 
nice  as  anyone  could  wish. 


“Sandy  Inlet” 

is  a  famous  classic 
story  of  super  sales¬ 
manship  originally 
published  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post. 


We  passed  very***"  close  to  a  bunch  of  clam 
diggers  from  the  factory.  They  looked  at  us  as 
if  they  thought  we  were  crazy,  and  shouted***® 
and  waved  for  us  to  stop — but  we  had  no  time 
to  bother  with  them.  And  soon  they  were  left, 
far  behind. 

As  I  am  always*”"  polite  and  aim  to  make  a 
good  impression  on  everyone,  whether  -  they  are 
prospective  purchasers  of*®"®  tractors  or  not,  I 
started  in  and  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
Earthworm  to  Miss  Mabel  Cortlandt.  And 
after***®  I  had  touched  on  all  the  high  points  of 
this  subject,  1  began  to  point  out  the  beauties 
of  the  sunset.  The  orb*"*®  of  day  was  fast  going 
down  on  our  left,  lighting  up  the  water-soaked 
sands  far  up  the  inlet  with  a  beautiful***®  golden 
glow.  It  reminded  me  of  a  song  I  had  once 
learned,  and  at  once  I  began  to  sing  it:  “Out 
on  the  Deep***®  when  the  Sun  is  Low.”  But  just 
as  I  started,  Andy  stopped  the  tractor. 

“What  time  did  you  say  the  tide  was  due  to 
come**®®  in?”  he  asked. 

“Ten  o’clock,”  I  said.  “Why?” 

“Look  over  there,”  he  said.  He  pointed  toward 
the  east.  The  flat  sands 
stretched  out  white  and***®  bare. 

“You  see  that  black  line  about 
a  mile  or  so  away?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “It  looks  to 
me  like  the  edge  of  the***" 
water.” 

“It  is,”  said  Andy,  “and 
what’s  more  it’s  moving  toward 
us  all  the  time.  The  tide  is 
coming  in.” 

“That’s  impossible,”***®  I  said. 
“Captain  Dobbs  told  me  the 
tide  wouldn’t  come  in  until  ten  o’clock.” 

“And  who  is  Captain  Dobbs?”  asked  Andy.*""" 

“He  is  the  man,”  I  said,  “who  owns  the  motor- 
boat  that  Mr.  Hubbard  hires  to  make  trips  over  to 
the  Seaside  Inn.*®"*  He  is  supposed  to  know  more 
about  the  tides  hereabouts  than  anybody  else  in 
Hubbardston.” 


WE  sat  still  for*"*"  a  minute  mure  and  watched 
that  black  line.  It  was  getting  nearer,  and  it 
was  getting  nearer  fast.  Finally,  Miss  Mabel*®*" 
Cortlandt  spoke  up. 

“This  Captain  Dobbs  probably  knows  a  lot 
about  the  tides,”  she  said,  “but  that  isn’t  all  he 
knows.”*®*® 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “what  else  does  he  know?” 

“He  knows  that  if  you  get  across  here  with  this 
tractor  his  job  with  the  motorboat*®*®  will  be  gone. 
So  he  might  have  decided  that  he  didn’t  want  you 
to  get  across.” 

“Why,  the  dirty  bum!”  I  said.**"®  “You  don’t 
suppose  he  would  really  act  as  low  down  as  that!” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Andy,  “but  if  you  ask  me, 
I  would***®  say  we  had  better  turn  around  and  head 
back  toward  that  cannit^  factory.  We’re  only 
about  a  third  of  the  way****' across,  and  if  we  hurry 
we  may  be  able  to  get  back  before  we’re  swamped.” 

I  took  another  look  at  the  black***®  line  of  water. 
It  was  now  less  than  a  half  a  mile  away  and  it 
was  coming  fast.  By  this  time  the  four  ladies***® 
on  the  lumber  wagon  had  noticed  it  too.  They 
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were  waving  their  arras  and  pointing  at  it  and 
yelling  at  me. 

“All**"  right,”  I  said  to  And}',  “let’s  turn  around 
and  go  back.” 

Andy  started  up,  made  a  wide  swing  over  the 
«and  and  headed***”  for  the  canning  factory,  which 
was  on  the  nearest  high  ground  in  sight. 

All  this  time  the  dark  line  of  water  was**^ 
coming  on  with  incredible  speed.  Before  we  had 
gone  a  hundred  feet  it  had  reached  us.  A 
half  a  minute  later***”  it  was  way  beyond  us, 
racing  up  the  inlet  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Andy  put  on  all  the  speed  he  could  and***”  the 
tractor  and  the  wagon  went  splashing  along  in 
swiftly  flowing  inch-deep  water.  In  almost  no 
time  at  all**"  the  water  was  two  inches  deep. 

“Do  you  think  we  can  make  it?”  I  asked  An<W. 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  he  said.  “It  looks  bad.” 

AND  he  was  right.  It  looked  very  bad  indeed. 
In  such  a  situation  many  people  would  have  given 
up  to***”  panic  and  despair.  But  with  me  it  is 
different.  I  have  always  noticed  that  my  mind 
works  at  its  highest***®  efficiency  when  I  am  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  great  emergency. 

With  lightning-like  rapidity  my  brain  began**" 
to  analyze  the  situation.  I  knew  that  the  tractor 
could  run  through  water  about  two  feet  deep. 
But  if  it*"*  got  much  deeper  than  that  it  would 
reach  the  magneto  and  the  whole  machine  would 
go  dead.  We  were  about  a  mile  and***®  a  half 
— or  half  an  hour’s  drive — from  shore.  At  the  rate 
the  water  was  rising  I  knew  we  could  never  make 
it.  I*"”  remembered  that  I  had  noticed  the  high- 
water  marks  on  the  rocks  near  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory  about  six  feet  above*"”  the  level  of  the  sand. 
If  the  water  eventually  got  six  feet  deep  we  would 
be  in  a  bad  way.  Possibly**"  we  could  make  a  raft 
by  tying  together  some  of  the  lumber  on  the 
lumber  wagon.  But  that  would,  have  its**"  dis¬ 
advantages. 

And  then  suddenly  I  got  one  of  my  brilliant 
ideas.  And  at  once  I  proceeded  to***”  put  it  into 
effect!  (3524) 

(To  be  continued  next  monlhj 

America’s  War  Production 

AMERICA’S  WAR  PRODUCTION  for  five  years 
ending  July,  1945,  has  been  itemized  by*®  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  total  $186,000,000,000.  And  more 
was  forthcoming  had  it"  been  needed. 

Some  of  the  principal  categories  of  production 
since  June,  1940:" 

297,000  military  aircraft 
86,300  tanks 
2,434,000"  motor  trucks 

123,229  tractors 

315,000*"  pieces  of  field  artillery 
64,000  landing  craft 
6,600  naval  vessels**” 

5,400  cargo  vessels 
4,200,000  tons  of  artillery  shells*" 
17,400,000  rifles  and  carbines 
26,344,000  pairs  service*"  boots 
266,000,000  pairs  cotton  shorts 

41,400,000,000  rounds  small  ammunition.*" 

— about  the  First  (184) 
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The  Changing  Face  of 
Main  Street 

EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 
in  “Advertising  &  Selling” 

IN  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS,  our  towns  and 
cities  evolved  from  self-contained,  self-supporting 
communities  into  units*”  of  a  vast,  integrated  net¬ 
work  of  national  distribution,  so  utterly  beyond 
the  imagination"  of  an  earlier  generation  that 
the  town  founder,  walking  down  Main  Street  to¬ 
day,  could  not  even  guess  the"  meaning  of  the 
signs  over  the  doors. 

As  a  specimen,  let’s  take  a  town  in  the  Middle 
West.  I  was  born  there  only"  thirty  years  after 
the  first  plow  broke  the  virgin  prairie.  I  saw 
the  first  two  of  the  three  great  cycles  of*"  re¬ 
tailing,  and  took  active  part  in  the  third.  With 
allowances  for  time  and  rate  of  progress,  the 
same  pattern  will  serve**”  for  almost  any  city  or 
town,  large  or  small,  in  the  country. 

In  these  pioneer  settlements  the  elemental**” 
business  setup  comprised  at  least  grist  mill,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  sawmill,  and  general  store.  The  gen¬ 
eral  store  was  also*"  the  postoffice,  town  forum, 
bank,  and  news  bureau.  The  storekeeper  sold 
only  what  the  settlers  could  not  produce*"  them¬ 
selves — salt,  pepper,  window  glass,  nails,  paint, 
pots,  and  pans — and  took  in  exchange  what  the 
settlers  could  not  consume — furs,  grain,*"  live  stock, 
hides,  sorghum,  broomcorn,  honey.  He  made  his 
money  by  shipping  these  commodities  east,  and 
getting  for  them**”  more  of  the  kind  of  goods 
he  could  sell  to  his  customers.  It  was  nearly  all 
barter,  with  little  exchange  of*"  actual  money. 
The  pattern  was  much  the  same  a  hundred  years 
earlier  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  except  that*" 
storekeepers  there  sent  their  commodities  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Actually,  the  general  stores  were  the  fore¬ 
runners  of*"  retail  trade,  the  blacksmith  shops  and 
sawmills  the  predecessors  of  modern  manufacturing 
plants. 

Nearly  all  food,*"  clothing,  and  other  necessi¬ 
ties  were  processed  in  the  home,  which  itself  was 
built  from  logs  shaped  by  the  axe.  The  axe*** 
that  transformed  the  Mid-West,  the  axe  with  which 
Lincoln  split  rails,  is  still  manufactured  at  Col¬ 
linsville,  Connecticut,*"  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
brand  names.  The  axe  and  the  long  rifle  were 
the  essential  tools  of  the  settler.  The*"  country 
abounded  in  game ;  its  shooting  or  trapping  sup¬ 
plied  food  for  the  family  larder  and  pelts  to  ex¬ 
change*"  at  the  general  store.  Housewives  spun, 
wove,  and  made  the  family’s  clothes.  Soap  was 
boiled ;  candles  w’ere  dipped.  Hides  from  slaugh¬ 
tered"”  steers  were  tacked  to  the  cabin  wall  and 
tanned  and  made  into  shoes  by  the  itinerant  cob¬ 
bler,  who  moved  from  house  to^*”  house  and  shod 
the  whole  family. 

The  only  competitor  of  the  general  store  was 
the  peddler  who  took  his*"  store  to  the  homes. 
The  peddlers  acquired  a  bad  name,  for  some 
were  crooked,  but  they  performed  a  useful  serv¬ 
ice  as  a"”  check  on  the  general  store,  exactly  as 
those  vast  peddlers,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Sears 
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Roebuck,  with  gigantic^*"  catalogues  and  R.F.D. 
instead  of  caravans,  later  gave  local  stores  price 
competition. 

Nomadic  dealers®®"  and  artisans  were  one  of  the 
diversions  of  my  boyhood.  My  father,  before  I 
was  born,  peddled  washing®'®  machines.  Demon¬ 
strating  them  in  the  customer’s  kitchen,  he  helped 
the  machines  by  vigorously  rubbing  with  his®*®  two 
brawny  fists  when  the  housewife  wasn’t  looking. 
The  tin  peddler,  with  his  green  wagon  and  flea- 
bitten  white  horse,  was“®  still  current  in  my 
childhood.  He  soldered  holes  in  old  tinware,  ac¬ 
cepted  rags  in  exchange  for  new.  We  boys  saved 
scraps®*®  of  iron,  using  the  pennies  for  them  to 
buy  elastic  bands  for  “rubber  guns’’ — sling  shots 
j  to  you. 

THE  first  great  change*®®  in  the  progress  of 
Main  Street  came,  gradually,  as  such  evolutions 
did  at  first,  when  the  household  skills  were  trans¬ 
ferred*®®  to  shops,  and  one  man  did  for  the  com¬ 
munity  what  each  family  formerly  did  for  itself. 
The  cobbler**®  who  went  from  door  to  door  set  up 
\  a  small  shop  where  he  sold  the  shoes  he  made, 

*  and  when  transportation  and  manufacture**®  made 
I  it  possible  to  buy  ready-made  shoes,  he  became 
I  the  shoestore.  The  familiar  sign,  “Boots  &  Shoes,” 
persisted**®  long  after  men  ceased  to  wear  boots. 
The  general  store  began  to  sell  cloth,  the  woolens 
and  cottons  manufactured’®®  in  New  England. 

I  The  overworked  housewives  began  making  clothes 
from  bought  fabrics  and  put  their  looms  and  spin¬ 
ning  wheels”®  in  the  attic,  where  they  slowly  turned 
into  antiques. 

The  sewing  machine  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  still’*®  less  work  as  the  file  leader  of  a  long 
line  of  laborsaving  devices  that  took  the  drudgery 
out  of’*®  housekeeping. 

The  famous  Butterick  pattern  business  began,  not 
I  with  women’s  dresses,  but  with  a  paper  pattern 
for’*®  men’s  shirts.  Troy,  New  York,  became  one 
of  the  first  single-industry  towns,  as  shirts  joined 
the  ready-mades.  The  laundries,  started*®®  in  Troy 
to  do  up  the  manufactured  product,  spread  over 
the  country,  and  a  new  sign  on  Main  Street  was 
“Troy**®  Laundry.”  Hitherto  the  paper  collar  had 
afforded  the  slickness  home  washing  could  not 
achieve. 

Ingrain  and  Brussels**®  displaced  rag  carpets; 
blankets  and  machine-made  comfortables  put  an 
end  to  the  “quilting  bee” ;  rubbers  did  away**® 
with  the  Saturday  night  greasing  of  boots,  and 
rubber-tired  buggies  paved  the  way  for  the  auto¬ 
tire  industry.**®  Each  innovation  changed  the 
stocks  and  added  new  stores  to  Main  Street. 

One  by  one,  the  departments  of  the  general*®® 
store  split  off  and  opened  up  in  new  locations  as 
new  kinds  of  stores.  What  happened  was  that 
someone  opened  a  hardware*®®  store,  and  gradu- 
I  ally,  with  a  wider  range  of  stock,  weaned  the 
I  hardware  trade  from  the  general  store.  Thus  the**® 
rudimentary  departments  of  the  general  store  be- 
1  came  groceries,  drug  stores,  men’s  furnishers,  or. 
meat  markets.**®  Main  Street  lengthened,  and  the 
general  store  folded  up,  except  in  communities  so 
small  that  its  service  was**®  sufficient;  there  are 
survivors  even  today. 

The  drug  store  is  a  microcosm  of  American 
business.  It’"®®  sold  a  few  legitimate  household 
remedies,  arnica,  castor  oil,  licorice  root,  hore- 
hound,  porous  plasters,’®*®  in  quaint  porcelain  jars 
now  sought  by  collectors,  along  with  patent  medi¬ 
cines — but  early  doctors  did  not  write’®*®  prescrip¬ 
tions.  They  compounded  them  at  the  patient’s 


bedside  from  a  small  pharmacy  carried  in  their 
saddle  bags,  and  ’®*®  left  a  tumbler  of  bad-tasting 
stuff  with  a  saucer  and  spoon  on  top. 

In  this  second  period,  when  the  home  had®®*" 
ceased  to  produce  its  own  necessary  goods,  the 
first  link  in  distribution  was  established,  though 
still  almost  wholly”®®  on  a  local  scale.  The  hog¬ 
killing  bees  died  out,  and  stock  was  slaughtered 
at  an  abatoir  on  the  outskirts  of”*®  the  town, 
smelling  to  heaven,  and  polluting  the  creek.  All 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  were  raised  in  the 
neighborhood,”*®  and  bananas  and  oranges  were 
so  rare  as  to  be  special  treats.  The  only  oysters 
were  small  ones  in  rectangular”*®  cans  from  Booth 
of  Baltimore. 

Thus  Main  Street  began  to  be  lined  with  new 
names  and  sometimes  new  faces:  feed  stores,”** 
carriage  “Repositories,”  tie  barns — the  livery  stable 
was  a  social  center — “Square  Meals,”  “99  cent 
Stores’”*®® — barber  shop — what  a  history  that  un¬ 
folds!  Full  beards  to  clean  shaves,  cake  soap  to 
ready-made  lather  and  soapless  cream,’**®  old-style 
razors  to  safeties  and  electrics,  each  writing  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  merchandising  and’**®  adver¬ 
tising — hay-yard  and  woodlot,  where  the  weigh- 
master  had  his  big  scales ;  “opera  house” ;  book¬ 
binder,  who  actually’**®  made  to  order  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  the  huge  calfbound  daybooks,  journals,  and 
ledgers  in  which  merchants  then  kept’**®  their  ac¬ 
counts;  the  stationer’s,  where  you  could  buy  fools¬ 
cap,  slate  pencils,  or  marbles  (today  it  sells  filing 
cabinets”®®  and  adding  machines)  ;  “One-Price 
Clothier” — that  was  the  symbol  of  an  economic 
revolution,  for  in  the”*®  beginning  no  two  cus¬ 
tomers  paid  the  same  amount  (the  price  was  what¬ 
ever  the  dealer  could  get  by  hard  bargaining,”*® 
it  was  at  this  point  that  business  ethics  first  en¬ 
tered  the  realm  of  trade). 

Up  to  the  completion  of  the  second”*®  stage, 
what  happened  to  Main  Street  was  the  result  of 
the  struggle,  wholly  within  the  town,  to  set  up 
a  method  of’®*®  living  which  could  supply  the  town 
with  the  goods  it  needed.  From  this  time  on,  the 
business  pattern  of  the  town  was  more’*®®  affected 
by  what  happened  in  the  country  at  large  than 
by  anything  inside.  The  eras  overlap,  of  course,’*** 
just  as  they  did  in  the  change  from  the  pioneer 
period,  and  both  ways  of  living  ran  side  by  side 
until  the’**®  newer  displaced  the  older,  the  ir¬ 
resistible  march  of  progress.  (1452) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Air  Cargoes  in  War  Job 
Prove  “Sky  Is  Limit” 

ADVOCATES  of  the  airlines  as  cargo  carriers 
of  the  future  can  take  comfort  from  some  of  the 
plain  and  fancy*®  freight  handling  performed  by 
the  commercial  carriers  of  the  United  States  as  part 
of  their  war  job. 

The  Air*®  Transport  Association  of  America 
thumbed  through  some  of  the  bills  of  lading  cov¬ 
ering  the  eight  hundred*®  eighty-seven  million  ton 
miles  of  mail,  express,  and  freight  moved  by  the 
flying  box  cars  during  the  war  and  came  up*® 
with  these  items: 

An  entire  hospital,  from  beds  and  X-r^  equip¬ 
ment  to  hypodermic  needles  and  rubber’®®  gloves. 

Boxes  each  containing  a  queen  bee  and  two 
workers. 

Beetles  from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  fight  other 
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beetle8“"  that  were  destroying  growing  war  staples 
in  Honduras. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  paper  money. 

Whole  blood,  plasma,'^’  serums,  and  other  medi¬ 
cines. 

An  entire  telephone  exchange,  complete  with 
everything  except  wrong  numbers.’*" 

The  ashes  of  the  late  Soviet  Ambassador  Ouman- 
sky. 

Dynamite,  eggs,  war  dogs,  fresh  vegetables  for”'" 
exhausted  fighter  pilots,  clothes  of  all  kinds,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines. 

Gasoline  tank  trucks,  sawed  in  thirds,  to  be 
w'elded*”  together  at  destination. 

All  the  foregoing  shipments  were  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  strictly  military**"  flow  of  guns,  am¬ 
munition,  engines,  jeeps,  and  the  like,  which  rolled 
up  the  almost  astronomical*'*"  total. 

In  strictly  commercial  business,  air  cargo  has 
been  confined  largely  to  perishables,  such  as  fruits 
or***  vegetables,  or  to  articles  not  specially  bulky 
which  are  needed  in  an  emergency.  Nothing 
short**®  of  the  urgency  of  war  can  be  expected  to 
induce  normal  air  shipment  of  bulk  goods  which 
will  continue*®"  to  move  by  rail  and  water  for 
economic  reasons.  But  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  has  proved  what**®  can  be  done;  and 
that  the  sky  really  is  the  limit. — Air  Press  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (336) 


Telephone  Talk 

_ From  “Clement  Comments” - 

A  MAN  called  us  on  the  telephone  the  other  day. 
This  most  commonplace  event  was  made  note¬ 
worthy  by  the  man’s*®  voice  and  manner.  His 
voice  was  pleasant,  distinct,  and  courteous,  his 
words  unhurried,  his  conversation  brief  and  to*" 
the  point. 

We  were  so  impressed  that  we  made  an  extem¬ 
poraneous  survey  of  the  next  fifty  phone  callers. 
As*®  jotted  down  on  our  desk  pad,  the  survey 
showed : 

Mumblers.  Either  have  speech  impediments 
or  are  trying  to  smoke,*"  chew  gum,  or  eat  a  candy 
bar  while  phoning. 

g  Ah-er-ers.  Mental  fumblers  who  don’t  know 
exactly  what  they  want*®"  to  say  or  how  to  say  it. 

7  Yellers.  Can  be  heard  more  distinctly  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  phone  three  feet  from  the  ear.**® 

6  Robots.  Talk  in  a  flat  monotone  and  sound 
like  mechanical  men. 

5  Personality  Boys.  Their  voices**"  just  exude 
good  fellowship.  You  don’t  know  them  but  they 
talk  like  dear  old  pals. 

The  remaining  eleven  were  reasonably  good, 
although  only  two  of  them  could  compare  to  our 
original  caller. 

Thinking  our  survey  probably**®  on  the  harsh 
side  we  showed  it  to  a  telephone  company  execu¬ 
tive.  He  said  it  was  just  the  reverse.**®  And 
his  discussion  of  the  proper  and  improper  use  of 
the  telephone  was  quite  enlightening.  Here’s  the 
gist**  of  it  . 

Hovo  to  Talk.  Hold  the  handset  with  the  ear¬ 
piece  on  the  ear  and  the  mouthpiece  directly  in 
front  of  the  mouth.**®  Don’t  try  to  emulate  the 
movie  reporter  and  hold  it  between  you  head  and 
your  shoulder.  Don’t  let  it  rest  on***  your  chest 
or  wave  it  around.  If  you  must  gesticulate,  do 
it  with  your  free  hand. 


Speak  clearly,  distinctly,  not  too**"  rapidly.  You 
can’t  do  this  with  anything  in  your  mouth.  Remove 
your  smoke  and  hold  it  in  your  free  hand  or  out 
it*®®  aside. 

Talk  in  a  conversational  tone  of  voice,  as  if 
the  person  you  are  talking  to  was  seated  across**"* 
the  desk  from  you.  The  old  two-piece  desk  sets 
created  two  bad  telephone  habits.  You  remember 
the  man  who  would*’"  grab  the  receiver  off  the 
hook  and  bellow  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
mouthpiece?  Too  many  of  his*®"  type  are  still 
bellowing.  And  there  W'as  Mysterious  Mike,  who 
would  place  his  lips  against  the  mouthpiece  and 
whisper.  Either**®  of  these  stunts  makes  bad 
listening  with  the  one-piece  handsets.  These  are 
carefully  designed  to  carry  an  (»rdinary‘'"'  con¬ 
versational  tone. 

And  converse  when  you  use  the  phone.  Try  to 
visualize  the  person  at  the  other’*"  end.  Talk  as 
if  he  was  right  in  front  of  y«)u,  using  normal 
tone  inflection.  Too  many  businessmen  develop”" 
an  artificial  telephone  personality.  You  will  sound 
best  by  just  being  yourself. 

How  to  be**^  Courteous.  Telephone  courtesy  U 
more  than  a  matter  of  words.  It  includes  trying 
to  save  your  caller’s  time  as”"  well  as  your  own. 

The  first  way  to  save  time  is  to  identify  your¬ 
self  when  you  answer  the  phone.  This  saves 
questioning*®"  by  the  caller.  It  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  call  comes  through  a  well-operated  com¬ 
pany  switchboard.**®  But  it  certainly  is  necessary 
when  you  make  a  call. 

If  you  receive  many  telephone  calls  every*’®  day 
you  should  have  a  pad  and  pencil  handy.  Then 
it  won’t  be  necessary  to  ask  the  caller  to  wait 
while**®  you  find  utensils  to  take  notes.  And  if 
you  are  making  a  call  about  more  than  one  thing, 
use  the  same  pad  before**®  you  call  to  note  the 
matters  to  be  discussed.  This  will  help  clarify  your 
thoughts  and  make  your  conversation  more  point- 
Ptl***  as  well  as  prevent  forgetting  anything. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  get  information  for  your 
caller,**®  ask  him  if  he  prefers  to  wait  or  have 
you  call  him  back.  Two  minutes  waiting  on  a 
dead  phone  seems  an  eternity.**®  You  don’t  like 
it  yourself. 

Switchboard  operators  and  secretaries  should 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,*"®  too  much  prying  into 
a  caller’s  business.  Some  girls  tend  to  become  over- 
zealous  in  this  respect.  Unnecessary**®  officious- 
ness  is  not  appreciated  by  anyone.  At  the  same 
time,  don’t  be  angry  with  an'"®  officious  operator 
or  secretary  when  making  a  call.  She  is  follow¬ 
ing  instructions.  Tell  it  to  her**"  boss. 


I 


Try  to  “start  a  fresh  day”  every  time  you  an-  I 
swer  the  phone.  You  may  be  irritated  or  ex¬ 
tremely  busy”®  but  your  caller  is  not  to  blame. 

If  you  can  clear  your  mind  when  you  pick  up  the 
phone,  your  conversation  will  be’*®  more  pleasant 
and  more  coherent  than  if  you  carry  your  im¬ 
mediate  thoughts  and  feelings  into  your  phone 
.talk. 

When*'"  the  conversation  is  finished,  say  “Good-  i 
bye”  pleasantly  and  place  the  phone  gently  back 
on  the  cradle.  The  telephone*®"  company  has  made 
handsets  almost  unbreakable  but  you  may  break 
the  other  man’s  eardrum  (figuratively,**®  anyway) 
if  you  slam  the  instrument  down. 

Finally.  There  are  few  business  people  whose 
telephone  habits**®  can’t  be  improved  (even  ours). 
.\n  honest  analysis  and  an  effort  to  correct  tele¬ 
phone  faults  is  a  step**®  toward  improving  your  per¬ 
sonal  assets.  (867) 
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Graded  Letters  for  Use  with  the  Gregg  Manual 


A.  E.  KLEIN 


For  Use  with  Chapter  Four 

Dear  Sir: 

With  pruductioii  again  in  full  sowing,  you  can 
cho9se  any  of  our  water  coolers  to  suit  your  needs. 
The  Brooks''‘  IV ater  Cooler  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  smooth  operation,  and  especially  for 
its  ease  of*"  conversion. 

When  your  office  is  equipped  with  a  Brooks, 
there  is  no  need  to  return  the  cooler  if  your  needs 
should  change.  Our**"  chief  engineer,  a  man  with 
long  years  of  experience,  has  recently  built  a 
body  for  our  coolers  that  makes*®  conversion  both 
swift  and  cheap.  This  unusual  body,  which  is 
made  solely  by  the  Brooks  Company,  saves  you 
the‘“  effort  and  expense  of  returning  one  model 
^  when  you  need  another. 

I  Examine  the  booklet,  H'ater  Coolersf^  which 
I  explains  in  full  our  unusual  plan.  Mr.  Truman, 

I  <who  represents  us  in  your  city,  will  be  happy’^ 
to  answer  any  questions  and  give  you  any  further 
particulars  you  may  rare  to  have. 

Yours  very  truly,  (160) 

Dear  Madam ; 

^  If  you  have  been  wishing  all  these  years  for  a 
i  robot  to  take  care  of  the  dull,  weary  duty  of  dish’" 

.  washing,  the  Famous  Sink  is  surely  the  answer  to 
1  your  yearnings.  The  Famous  does  unsavory 
kitchen  tasks  for**  you  quickly,  smoothly,  and  with 
very  little  effort  on  your  part. 

'  The  Famous  Sink  is  a  true  friend  because  it 
lessens*®  kitchen  work  so  greatly.  When  friends 
are  asked  for  supper,  you  need  not  look  to  the 
I  dish  washing  ahead  of  you  in*®  a  gloomy  mood. 

With  the  Famous,  all  you  need  do  is  stack  the 
I  glassware,  spoons,  pots,  and  pans  in  the  washer, 

'  put  on  the’®®  switch,  and  presto,  the  job  is  finished. 

;  For  a  full  explanation  of  its  operation,  come 
I  to  our  main  office**®  at  25  Bloom  Place  where  the 
Famous  is  on  exhibition.  Watching  the  Famous 
in  action  is  an  experienced*^  you  will  long  remember. 

Very  truly  yours,  (149) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  in  Drew  City  to  see  Mr.  Wooley  yester¬ 
day.  I  asked  him  about  the  shoes  that  he  billed 
to**  our  charge  account. 

Mr.  Wooley  thinks  they  went  astr^.  Naturally, 
he  will  report  the  matter  to  the  letter"  carrier  and 
we  will  be  informed  when  he  gets  word  from  him. 

Yours  truly,  (53) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five 

Dear  Sir : 

Many  progressive  organizations  have  given 
serious  consideration  to  reducing  their*®  expenses 
for  truck  tires.  Strange  to  say,  the  outcome  of 
i  their  inquiries  showed  that  while  considerable 
thought  was  given"  to  the  buying  of  trucks,  very 
little  thought  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  appro- 
;  friate  tires. 

Why,  during  the®®  lifetime  of  your  trucks,  your 
expenses  for  tires  might  run  to  more  than  the 
price  of  the  trucks.  It  is  the  wise  buyer  who" 
realines  that  high  tire  expenses  may  be  cut  down 
simply  by  buying  tires  that  give  longer  perform¬ 
ance. 


An’®®  inquiry  into  your  tire  expenses,  taking  into 
consideration  the  types  of  tires  on  your  trucks  and 
how'^  they  are  chosen,  might  produce  a  complete 
change  in  your  viewpoint  about  choice  of  tires. 

Perhaps  the  idea  never’*®  occurred  to  you  that 
a  fine  tire  on  the  wrong  truck  means  bad  per¬ 
formance  and  dollars  wasted.  What  is  required 
is  a’*®  knowledge  of  which  type  of  tire  to  apply 
to  each  truck.  Our  tire  dealers  have  this  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  which,  if’*®  permitted,  they  will 
utilize  to  your  perfect  satisfaction. 

If  you  have  any  inquiries  touching  upon  tire^ 
for  your  trucks,  please  feel  free  to  call  or  pay  a 
personal  visit  to  our  tire  dealer  in  your  city.  He 
will  accord^"  you  every  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours,  (231) 

Hear  Sir: 

How  would  you  like  some  highly  exciting  read¬ 
ing,  something  that  will  whisk  you  high  and  wide 
to  strange  places  and’®  tell  you  of  sights  that  are 
a  perfect  joy  to  think  about? 

Then  permit  us  to  mail  you  without  charge  our 
new  booklet,"  "Flying  in  the  Skies." 

Here  is  an  exceptionally  fine  booklet  telling  you 
of  the  various  types  of  vacations*®  to  be  enjoyed 
throughout  our  mighty  country.  You  will  enjoy 
reading  about  these  spots,  whether  they  be  lively^' 
amusement  areas  or  quiet  places  ideal  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  simply  and  directly*'*^  reached 
through  Pioneer  Airlines. 

All  this  fun  and  excitement  is  yours  for  the 
taking.  Simply  write  to  Roy  Ryan,  Pioneer  Air¬ 
lines,  Brill  Avenue,  asking  for  a  copy. 

Yours  truly,  (132) 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Six 
Dear  Mr.  Land: 

■  We  have  planned  a  trip  to  Rand  Island  and  are 
counting  on  you  to  sail  With  us  Wednesday, 
October*^  16.  Some  talented  individuals  of  Troop 
43  spent  the  entire  summer  building  a  sailboat, 
and"  it  is  apparent  that  nothing  but  thunder  and 
lightning  will  prevent  their  launching  it. 

When  they  found  out  you  enjoyed*®  sailing,  they 
suggested  that  I  devote  my  individual  attention 
to  endeavoring  to  induce  you*®  to  join  us.  As  an 
old  scout  acquainted  with  sailing,  the  boys  feel 
you  are  obliged  to  come.  They  are  depending 
quite’®®  definitely  on  you  to  lend  a  hand  in  landing 
the  boat  on  Rand  Island.  So,  I  fear  that  a  cold 
negativ^^  response  to  these  wild  cries  for  help 
will  not  be  accepted. 

After  landing,  vre  shall  do  some  hunting.  It  has 
been  hinted****  that  there  is  plenty  of  wild  game. 
I  am  positive  you  will  have  a  good  time.  We  sail 
promptly  at  six.  Yours  sincerely,  (160) 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson: 

After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  merchandise 
that  you  sent  us  so  promptly,  I  regret**  that  we 
are  compelled  to  inform  you  that  one  chair  was 
discovered  to  be  badly  broken.  It  is  a  shame  that" 
this  happened,  because  it  was  apparently  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  unsatisfactory  packing. 

We  phoned  your  agent!*  Mr.  Bryant,  in  Flint 
and  explained  that  we  had  to  have  the  chair  for 
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a  particular  ifentlcman  by  Friday,*”  October  11. 
Since  this  early  delivery  would  not  leave  sufficient 
time  to  return  the  chair  and‘®“  wait  for  a  replace¬ 
ment,  he  suggested  that  we  have  a  carpenter 
remedy  the  situation,  that  we  stand^^”  the  expense, 
and  that  we  send  the  receipted  bill  to  you.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  bill  he  claimed  you  would  credit 
our^“  account  with  whatever  sum  vue  had  spent 
for  repairs. 

We  followed  his  suggestions  and  had  a  carpen¬ 
ter  make  the'*"  necessary  repairs.  The  carpenter’s 
receipted  bill  is  enclosed.  The  promptness  with 
which  the  Golden  Company***  always  takes  care 
of  such  difficulties  is  one  reason  why  we  like  to 
deal  with  you. 

Cordially  yours,  (198) 


Creative  Minds  at  Work 

ONE  EVENING  recently  I  was  eating  dinner 
in  the  Rowe  Hotel  in  Grand  Rapids.  In  my  baked 
potato  was**  a  little  stick  with  a  card  on  it  which 
read  as  follows:  "I  am  a  Michigan  Potato.  I’ve  been 
rubbed.  I’ve  been**  tubbed.  I’ve  been  scrubbed.  I 
am  as  clean  as  a  whistle*.  .  .  and  a  lot  tastier.  Eat 
me,  skin  and  all.”  Which  I  did! 

That,  I"*  think,  is  powerful  point-of-sale  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  maker  of  bird  houses  was  barely  eking  out  a 
living*  with  an  occasional  sale.  Then  a  friend  had 
an  idea.  He  suggested  that  a  few  magic  words  be 


carved"*"  over  the  door  of  the  bird  houses.  Now, 
the  man  has  to  have  a  helper  to  keep  up  with  the 
orders.  The  words:  ''To***  let  .  .  .  for  a  song!" 

Driving  along  the  highway,  I  saw  two  boys  who 
have  a  good  start  as  creative  thinkers.  'They  were**** 
selling  worms  to  fishermen  and  had  lettered  a  big 
sign  which  read:  "Buy  Our  Worms  so  we  Can 
Buy  War  Bonds.” 

In  London,**"  the  proprietor  of  a  bombed  bpok 
store  had  an  idea.  He  put  up  a  sign  which  read: 
"Buy  our  blasted  books  cheap.”**® 

Salesmen,  too,  are  using  their  creative  imaginations 
to  find  a  way  to  make  a  living.  For  instance,  there^' 
was  the  peddler  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who  did  a 
land-office  business  selling  signs  which  read:  "Ped¬ 
dlers  .  .  .  Keep  Out.”*** 

Ideas  are  still  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the 
world.  (320) — "The  Friendly  Adventurer" 

Values 

EV’ERY  DAY  we  unconsciously  appraise  life. 
And  we  appraise  each  day,  each  hour,  in  the  same 
way.  The  proportion*"  of  our  appreciation  is 
measured  by  the  valuation  that  we  place  upon 
these  hoars,  days,  months,  and  on  life**  itself. 
It’s  the  valuation  that  we  place  upon  our  own 
abilities  and  character  that  measures  our  worth** 
in  the  world.  The  words  that  we  utter,  the  very 
look  in  our  eyes,  and  the  warmth  of  our  hand 
and  heart  tell  more  to  the**  stranger  newly  met 
than  a  big  volume  of  words — mere  words. — George 
M.  Adams  (gs) 


Record  Keeping  for  Small  Business 

Intensive  terminal  training  for’ veterans,  store  owners,  and  others 
who  require  a  practical  knowledge  of  essential  record  keeping. 


Specifically  recommended  for  adult  and  distributive  education 
classes.  Serves  as  invaluable  supplementary  training  for  advanced 
commercial  high  school  students. 

In  the  average  time  of  24  class  hours  your  students  can  learn  to 
keep  efficient  financial  records  for  appliance  stores,  grocery  stores, 
restaurants,  service  stations,  drug  stores,  and  many  other  retail  busi¬ 
nesses.  They  use  actual  standard  forms  and  prepare  monthly  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  yet  a  knowledge  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  is  not 
necessary. 

Price  $2.40  list;  school  discoxxnt.  »  Write  for  an  Evaluation  Copy  TODAY 
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i  The  Greatness  That  Is 
America 

THERE  is  something  as  big  as  America  in  the 
j  sculptured  figures  on  the  face  of  Mount  Rush- 

more  in  the  Black  Hills'*"  of  South  Dakota.  Take 
Washington,  the  largest  figure  in  the  group,  as  an 
I  example.  The  nose  of  Washington^  is  larger  than 
!  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt.  Each  eye  is  eight  feet  across; 

the  mouth  is  eighteen  feet  wide.  From  the  bottom 

of"  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  head  measures 
seventy  feet.  If  the  figure  of  Washington  was 
tinished  in  the  same’"*  proportion,  down  to  his  heels, 

'  he  would  tower  as  high  as  the  monument  built 
'  to  his  honor  in  the  Nation’s’®"  Capital.  He 

would  have  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  to 
crawl  under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  if  he  sat 
under’""  Niagara  Falls  the  roaring  waters  would 
break  over  his  shoulders. 

The  late,  great,  Gutzon  Borglum,  who  sculp¬ 
tured  the”"  gigantic  masterpiece,  said  that  the  fig- 
i  ures  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  had  been  there’*"  in  the  mountain 
for  the  whole  forty  million  years  of  its  existence. 
.Ml  he  had  to  do,  he  said,  was  to  dynamite’*"  away 
400,000  tons  of  granite  to  bring  the  heroic  figures 
into  view ! 

It  seems  very’""  appropriate  that  the  figures  of 
I  these  Americans  should  be  sculptured  from  a  moun- 
I  tain.  Great  Americans  and  great”"  mountains 
.  seem  to  go  together.  Great  Americans  have  a 
vision  as  sweeping  as  the  view  from  a  mountain- 
top.*"  They  look  out  over  all  obstacles  to  new 
horizons  for  mankind.  Their  heads  are  in  the 
clouds  but  their  feet  are  bedded**"  in  the  solid  rock 
of  common  sense.  They  face  the  storms  of  life 
with  courage  and  determination,  and  defeat**"  can- 
i  not  down  them. 

Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  Roosevelt,  these 
and  other  mighty  builders  of  America,  stand***  out 
in  a  war-torn  world  like  mountain  peaks  above 
a  valley.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  men  to 
scale  the  heights”®  in  the  long,  hard  climb  toward 
a  working  democracy.  They  stand  for  principles 
of  character,  manhood,  and  leadership.  (340)  — 
“The  Friendly  Adventurer^’ 


I  Thirsty  Metal 

POWDER  METALLURGY  won’t  keep  the  shine 
off  a  stenographer’s  nose,  but  it  will  keep  ink  off 
her  fingers.  It’s  a*®  revolutionary  way  of  making 
metal  objects,  and  one  of  the  many  new  wonders 
I  of  science  which  will"  help  create  an  easier-to-work- 
I  in  world.  One  example  is  a  ribbonless  typewriter. 

By  using  the  process*"  of  powder  metallurgy  to 
!  combine  ink  with  a  porous  metal,  manufacturers 
'  foresee  a  new  kind*"  of  typewriter  without  a  ribbon, 
j  Ink  would  be  stored  in  the  keys  themselves,  and 
'  make  an  impression  when  the  keys  strike’""  the 
paper. 

Housewives  will  no  longer  have  to  apply  the  oil 
can  to  washing  machine  or  refrigerator.  Self-’"'" 
lubricating  bearings  built  into  the  appliances  will 
eliminate  the  messy  job.  Powder  metallurgy’"  can 
combine  a  powdered  lubricant  with  metals  and  the 
porous  bearing  will  give  up  the  oil  like  a  sponge. 
I  Many’*®  metal  objects,  which  heretofore  took  hours 
to  shape,  can  now  be  made  by  pouring  finely  pow- 
1  dered  metal  into’*"  a  mould,  putting  it  under  a 
I  pressure  of  several  tons  and  baking  at  a  high  tem¬ 


perature.  Intricate'*''"  niaciiine  parts  are  now  made 
this  way. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  not  yet  known  to 
scientists,  powder  metallurgy**®  makes  it  possible  to 
combine  metals  that  could  never  before  be  com¬ 
bined — copper  and  tungsten,  for  instance.*"  By 
combining  the  two,  a  new  electric  wire  is  produced 
with  the  good  conductor  qualities  of  copper  and**" 
the  heat  resistance  of  tungsten.  This  can  bring  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  electrical  industry  which  will 
in"*"  turn  be  passed  on  to  the  home. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  uses  of  powder  metal¬ 
lurgy  arc  here  or  just  over*""  your  horizon. — Inven¬ 
tion  News  and  Views,  published  by  National  Patent 
Council  (315) 


Actual  Business  Letters 


Mr.  Raymond  S.  Rogers,  The  Ellis  Publishing 
Company,  330  State  Street,  Pittsburgh  4,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Dear  Mr.  Rogers: 

Remember,  when  you  were  a  boy,  how  you 
selected  the  tallest,  sturdiest  tree  in  the"  woods 
and  carved  your  initials  on  it  to  claim  it  your 
own?  Well,  our  company  has  don»  the  same 
thing  on  a  vast  scale.*" 

Having  discovered  that  spruce  with  the  right 
combination  of  height  and  density  makes  a  supe¬ 
rior  paper,*"  our  foresters  set  their  aims.  They 
worked  ceaselessly  until  we  had  secured,  through 
purchase  and  a  process  of’"®  elimination,  timber 
lands  of  the  finest  spruce. 

To  make  the  most  of  this  enviable  advantage, 
cultivation’*®  and  growth  of  these  forests  are  super¬ 
vised  by  the  same  experts  who  mapped  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  areas.  Working  in  close’"  cooperation 
with  the  mill  chemists,  these  technically  trained 
foresters  carry  out  in  the  cutting  operation’*"  every 
detail  that  contributes  to  quality. 

Thus,  through  quality  control  in  the  woods,  as 
well  as’*"  in  the  mills,  we  produce  a  paper  so 
smooth,  so  uniform,  it  excels  in  printability. 

The  next  time  you*"®  purchase  paper,  remember 
the  story  of  the  initials  carved  on  the  tree.  It 
is  your  guarantee  of  a  better**®  kind  of  paper. 
Very  sincerely  yours,  (228) 

Mr.  Stephen  S.  Logan,  Harrison-Freeman  Pub¬ 
lishers,  45  Fifth  Avenue,  San  Francisco  10,*"  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Dear  Mr.  Logan: 

How  many  people  would  you  say  were  in  a  case 
of  paper?  Prospects,  friends,"  customers — that’s 
what  you  buy  in  advertising,  not  merely  paper, 
ink,  and  plates.  How  many  you  get  depends 
obviously*"  upon  your  product,  salesmen,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  the  quality  of  the  advertising  sent  out 
to*"  represent  you.  Of  course  that’s  trite,  but  in 
four  years  of  war  it  has  slipped  a  lot  of  minds. 
With  advertising  plans  goin^""  full  speed  ahead, 
remember  the  important  part  the  many  grades  of 
Constellation  paper  take  in  the  effective’”  presen¬ 
tation  of  sales  stories.  Choose  Constellation  for 
all  your  printing,  and  get  more  people  out  of 
every’"  case.  Consult  the  Constellation  distributor 
in  your  city  on  your  paper  problems — his  name 
is  in  the’*"  phone  book.  Cordially  yours,  (164) 
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6  “Flick  the  Key — Set  the  Margin”  is  the 
slogan  used  by  Remington  Rand,  Inc.,  in 
announcing  the  new  Margin  Control.  I  he 
manufacturers  assert,  “Keyboard  Margin  Con¬ 
trol  on  the  new  Remington  brings  margin 
setting  where  it  really  belongs — to  the  keyboard. 
Just  position  the  carriage,  flick  the  KMC  keys 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  keyboard,  and  cor¬ 
responding  margins  are  instantly  set,  exactly 
where  they  are  wanted.” 

7  A  new  type  of  rubber  stamp  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  Meyer  and 
Wenthe,  Inc.  The  company  states  that  the  new 
stamps  are  designed  to  give  clearer,  sharper  im¬ 
pressions  by  means  of  a  new,  deep-cut  molding 
process  and  resilient  cushion  mount.  They  com¬ 
bine  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  former 
standard  rubber  stamps. 

8  Typewritten  matter  with  perfectly  aligned 
right-hand  margins  is  now  possible  with 
your  own  typewriter,  using  the  Edison  margin 
justifier,  claim  the  manufacturers,  Edison  Jusfi- 
ner  Company,  of  California. 

With  this  new  device  the  space  between  each 
character  in  a  line  of  typewritten  matter  may 
be  either  condensed  or  expanded  unnoticeably, 


so  bringing  the  lines  out  to  a  perfectly  straight^ 
margin,  as  in  printed  matter. 

The  manufacturer-inventor,  John  S.  Edison, >■  ^ 
points  out  that  use  of  an  Edison  justifier  willf^^ 
assist  in  preparing  more  attractive  catalogues,  \P 
booklets,  office  forms,  and  masters  for  duplica-' 
tion.  It  is  claimed  that  an  Edison  justifier  canl 
be  supplied  for  all  typewriters  in  general  use. 


^  'I'he  Could  Woodcraft  Company  is  intro-j 


ducing  a  new  line  of  oak  costumers,  just 
the  thing  for  the  faculty  room  or  the  principal’s 
office.  They  are  made  of  quartered  oak  in  a 
light  finish  and  weigh  approximately  14  pounds. 
The  pole  is  2-by-2  inches  and  tapers  to  1^ 
inches,  having  an  over-all  height  of  70  inches. 
The  hooks  are  made  of  metal  and  the  base  is 
composed  of  two  sections. 


10  I^orman-Rattner  Corporation  offers  a 
desk  tray  featuring  a  new  principle  that 
allows  the  trays  to  be  stacked  in  a  simple,  fool-  j 
proot  fashion.  4'he  trays  slide  in  and  out.  with 
no  special  bolts  or  gadgets.  'Fhe  trays  are  made  j 
of  heavy  22-gauge  steel,  finished  in  gleaming  | 
baked  green,  office  gray,  or  walnut  enamel.  ^ 
Specially  built  rubber  grommets,  with  self¬ 
threading  screws,  prevent  scratching  or  marring 
of  desk  top.  Inside  dimensions  are  123^2  inches 
long  and  84^  inches  wide  and  ,1  inches  deep. 


11  A  new  type  of  rubber  stamp  has  been 
placetl  on  the  market  by  Meyer  and 
Wenthe,  Inc,  T'he  company  states  that  the  new 
stamps  are  designed  to  give  clearer,  sharper  im¬ 
pressions  by  means  of  a  new,  deep-cut  molding 
process  and  resilient  cushion  mount.  They  com¬ 
bine  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  former 
standard  rubber  stamps. 
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12  Wells  staples,  made  by  the  Wells  Office 
Furniture  Co.,  which  have  for  the  past 
eighteen  months  been  going  to  the  armed  forces, 
are  again  offered  to  users,  as  the  second  in  the 
company’s  line  of  postwar  items.  They  are  pre¬ 
cision  made  of  tempered  wire. 
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Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

6,  7.  8.  9,  10,  11,  12 

Name  . 

Address  . 


I  would  also  like  to  know  more  about: 


□  Hadley’s  Pathfinder  practice  sets . .'...(front  cover) 

□  IBM’s  Electromatic  Typewriter....  . (page  i) 

□  Ditto’s  “Business  Systems’’ . (page  ii) 

□  Burroughs’  business  machines . . .  . . .  (page  65) 

□  Mum’s  free  teaching  helps . .  (page  66) 

□  Gregg’s  professional  books . . (page  109) 

□  Gregg  Writer’s  Manual .  (page  110)  m 

□  Hadley’s  Simplified  Record  Keeping . (page  122)  P 

□  Gregg’s  Transcription  Slide  film . (back  cover) 

□  A.  B.  Dick’s  Mimeograph  machine. ....  (back  cover)  L 
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